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There is a beautiful moral in the fellow- 
ing effus on from the ever sweet muse of 
Mrs. S gourhey. 


THE LADY-BUG AND THE ANT. 


The I.ady-Bug sat in the rose’s heart, 
And sn.iled with pride and scorn, 

Asshe saw a plain drest Ant go by, 
With a heavy grain of corn.— 


§o she drew the curtains of damask roan, | 


And adjusted her silken vest, 
Mak nz he~ glass of a drop ot dew, 
That lay in the rose’s breast ; 


Then she lauzhed so loud that the Ant look’d 
An| seeing her ba ghty face, 

Took no more notice, but travell’d on 
At the same industrious pace :— 
But a sudden blast of Autumn came, 

And rudely swept the ground, 
Ani now the rose with the Lady Bug bent,» 
And scater’d its leaves around. 


Then the houseless lady was much amaz’d, 
For she knew rot where to go, 
And hoarse November’s early blast, 
Had brought with it rain and snow. 
Her wings were chill’d and her feet cold, 
And she wish’d for the Ant’s warm cell, 
And what she did in the wintry storm, 
I’m shure I cannot tell. 
But the careful Ant was in her nest, 


With her li:tle ones by her side, 
She taught them all, like herself to toil, 





[up,| 








Nor mind the sneer of pride ; 
And I thought, as I sat at the close of day, 
Eating my bread and iilk, 
It was wiser to work and improva my time, 
Than be id!e and dress in silk. 
L. H. 8. 





THE TRANSPLANTED FLOWER. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


Oh! lone and lan; uid flower, thou art taken |° 


from the gler, 

Ina gay parter.e thou bloomest, thou art 
watcl.ed by careful men, 

Bright sunbeams shine above thee, fair ro- 
ses smile around, 

Yet thou dioopest in the garden—it is not 
thy native ground. 


Thus oft are human flowérs- by officious, 


_ hands removed, 

From shades of c:ftm seclusion, from scenes 
and friends beloved, 

In gilded halls, and proud saloons, amid 

_ the great they: roam, 

Yet they languish in their triumph for their 
dear and early home. 


FOR MAY, 1837. 


From this sad and simple siory a mora 
we may trace, 

God gives to man and floweret a safe ap 
pointed place, 

And the blossoms of the vale, and the low}y 
ones of earth, 

Ever flourish best and fairest in the spher 
that gave them birth. 


naw 





The proceedings of the State Conven 
tion and Agricultural Society will be found 
highly important, and worth the earnest at 





tention of all who are in any way interest-| 
ed in the cause of Agriculture in this State, | 





j—and as far as the inflience ef a member i 


lextends, thoughout the Union. 
It may not be amiss to state 

tion of a State Agricultural Society was 

ifir- t suggested in this Journ:l, and that for 


the forma- 


‘a series of papers published in it—the or- 
ganization of the present Society was 
brought about. | 
| We feel more proud of tiis—as the ben 

‘efit to be derived from such a Society wil: 
\be of incalculable import ince to this State.| 


| 


| The proceedings will speak for themselves, 
lon this point. 

We wish all success to the Institution,| 
and call upon all to lend their aid to the 


‘furtherance of its object. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION, AT 
THE CAPITOL 


FEBRUARY 10, 1837. 


'N THE CITY OF ALBANY, 





A State Agricultural Convention conven-| 


led at the Capitol, on the 2d of February,) 
Judge Pettit, 0} Onondaga, wis called tem- 


iporarily to the Chair, and J. B. Duane, o 
Sch nectady, and Dr. Spoor, of Greene, 
appomted Secretaries, protem. On the 
Secretaries rogistering the names of the 
gentlemen in attendance, the number was 
found to be about one hundred and fifty, 
and representing forty counties. 

On motion o Mr. Gray, of Chemung, 

A co.um:ttee of nomination was appoit- 
ed, consisting of— 


Mr. Labaugh of the Ist Senatorial dist. 





* Cash of the 2d do do 
“ J. ‘Townsend of the 3d do do 
« E. Siwithefthe 4th do do 
* Po d of the 5ih do do 
“ Gray of the 6h do do 
* Baldwin of the 7th do do 
* Allen cf the Sth do do | 


The committee, afler consuliation, re- 
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Se 
romination was unanimously confirmed by 
he Convention, viz: 

Antuony Van Bercen, of Green, Pres’t. 
lenry F. Jones, of Queens, 


John Townsend, of Albany; Ma 
Andrew S. Pond, of Oneida, yim 
reorge Petti’, of Onondaga, ssa 
David Sheldon, of Dutchess, 

J. W. Richards, of Washington, | Secre- 
lenry S. Randall, of Courtland, ( taries; 


Hiram M’ Niel, of Niagara, 

On motion of Mr. Viele, of Rensselaer, 
Messrs. Pits of the Ist, Davis ofthe 2d, 
Buel of the 3d, Richards of the 4 h, Bige.- 
low of the 5th, Patterson of the 6th, Robins 
if on of the 7h, and Allen of the 8th distriet, 
were appuinted a comm'ttee to report reso« 
lutions for the consideration of the Con- 





i}vention. 


On motion of Mr. Buel, of Albany, 

A committee was appointed, consisting 
‘of Judge Spencer ani J. B. Nott; of Alba- 
iny, and A. Walsh, of Rensselaer, to exa- 
mine and report on the Silk Spinner ana 
T'wister of Mr. Brooks; exhibited in the 
Capitol. 

On motion of Mr. Allen, of Erie, it was 

Resolved, That Messrs. Mather and 





|Haill, two of the State Geologists now in 


the city, be requested to report to this Con- 
veniion, the probable benefits to the Agri- 
culture of this State which may result from 
the geological surveys now in progress. 

‘The Convention then adjourned til 4 
'o’clock on Friday afternoon. 

Fripay, February 3. 

Mr. Buel, from the committee appointed 
to repo t resolutions for the consideration 
of the Convention, reported in part, the fole 
lowing : 

Resvlred, That in the opinion of this 
Convention, agriculture is the great busi- 
ness of the Stace; that upon its reseurces 








if ind improvements, the merchan!, mechanic, 
|}manut’ 


cturer, nd all other me.bers of 
soc.ety, must depend mainly, for subsist- 
ence and for wealth; and that upon the 
wiell geace and v.rtue of those who manage 
its labors—cou p ising, as they do, the mass 
4 our populatiou—., ust mate rially depend 
our moral and intellectual character as a 
people ;— 

That hence it is of primary importance 
to all, that this great branch of labor should 
de specially encouraged and honored, and 
that the agriculturist should himself receive 
ill those mental aids, and that stimulus to 
industry, which are calculated to make him 
nore prosperous ia his business, and more 
iseful to society. 

‘that we are now particularly admonish- 
ed, by the suey and very high pri¢e uf 
all the products of agriculture, to put forth 








commended the following officers, and their 


“ 








our efforts to enlighten its labors and in- 
crease its productions ;— 

That to the Legi litu:e of the State, a. 
the con-tituted g: ard.ans of t ¢ public wea, 
particularly ap; ertains the du y of iosterin, 
and improving this ; rimary source of ou 
wealth and happ:ncss ;— 

"Lhat from the experience of the past, a: 
nome and abroad, tLis ccnvention are cen- 
fident, that the patronage of the government 
may be advantageously extended, and with- 
out detriment to the financial operations of 
its trersury, to this great object ;— 

1. By so raising the standard of instruc. 
tion to the children of agricu:ture, as to en- 
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dress at the conclusion of these proceed- | 
‘n's) to show that the cbjects they pro- 


note the grat ends of tice governmet t, 
ind to accelerate cur progress in improves 
sent and in wealth. 

‘The resolutions were urarimously adopt 
ed, and a cepy thereof ordercd tu Le pre- 
seated to each house of the legisiature. 

On moticn of Mr. Beekmar, of Columbia, 

Resolved, That Judge Spencer and J 
Buel, of Albany, and H. L. Baldwir, of 
Onondaga, be a committee to collect sta- 
tistics upon the state of our agriculture, 
with a view of enlightening the public mind 








able them to understand, and to apply to 
productive labor, the best practices aud Ln 
provements of the a: e ; aid, 

2. By imitating ‘he successful examples 
furnished by other governments, of culling 
forth the skill, industry and competition oi 
our citizens, by pecumury rewards aad hon- 
orary distinctions ;— 

That i:.fluenced by these views, the Con- 
vention respectiully recom.ncnd to te Le- 
gislature, to appropriate a permanen: fund, 
the interest oi which sha:l aniount to at 
least thirty thousand dollars i yea., to en- 
courage the establixhment, a d to su-tain 
in usefulness, a centia', and County agri 
cultural societies, ai.d to promote, generails, 
the intere-ts of husbaacry, under such 1 gu- 
lations and restri tivns as io them shali 
seem mect; and that provision be made 
by law, for mtroducing mto our common 
schoo.s, su. h bucks ot elementary sc.encc, 
asa may be best calculated to accclerate our 
improvements in the arts of produciive 
laber. 

Resolved, That there are many rew im. 
plem¢ nts of husbandry, calculated greatly 
to abridge agricultural labor, and to increase 
its products and its profits ; that there ae 
many also offered tur sale, that are unwcer- 
* thy of public patronage; that fiom tLe 


difficulty, in che tar. er, of de.ermining, on}! resolution. 


superficial inspection, the relative ments of, 
such implements, many inpcsitions are 
sustained, and an injurious waut of confi 

cence necessarily exists 1 those which we 
eminently useful; that to ren.edy these 
evils, and to facilitate he more yeneral in- 
troduction of labor-saving implements, it 
be recommended to the State Agricultural 
Society, to appoint a board of inspectors to 
examine, thoroughly t+ test, and to deter- 
mine and ceitily, the rel«tive merits cf ali 
new farm implements and machinery whicl. 
may be presented to them for inspection ; 
that said board comprise men of mechani- 
cal science, practical machi ists, aud ex- 
perienced farmers; that they hold semi- 
annual meetings for this purpose, and tha 

it be respectfully 1ecommended to the legis- 
lature, to previde a reasonable compensa- 
tion to the members of said board, while 
necessarily engaged in the duties of their 
sppointment. 

Resolved, That this convention rec»m- 
mend the substitution of a money, instead 
of a labor asscssment, for the making ana 

jag in repair our common roads. 

Mr. Viele, of Rensselaer, moved the 


adoption of the preceding resolutions, and 


as to the causes which have led to the ne- 
,cessity of importing forign whcat, rye. || 
‘barley, oats and hay, for the supply of an 
lagricu', ural nation. 

| Resolved. ‘Vhat J. Prel, Prof. Mather, 
land L. C. Ball, be constituted a committce 
to collect izcts in regard tc the history ard 
habits of the grain worm, (tipuli triltet) to 
lits ravages upon our farm crops, and to the 
‘means, if any are known, of preventing its 
depreda'icns 5 and .bat they be requerted 
‘te report to the next Agiicul.ural Conven- 
tion. 

Resolred, That J. P. Beekrran, ef Co 
‘iumbia, A. Van Bergen, of Greene, J. J. 
‘Viele and A. Walsh, of Rensse'aer, be a 
‘committee to mquire whe ther, in the dis:1i- 
bution of public moneys 1 aid of agricul. | 
ture, a better mode can be devisec, than 
that of giving it to county agricultural sccie- 
ties, to be awarded in pie. iums. 
| On moticn ot Mr. Geden, of Yates, 

Resolved, ‘Lbat in the opinion of this 
convention, the tariff cc mpromise of 1833, | 
so far as regards the protection it allurds te | 
the products of cur soil, ought to renin! 
inviolate. ‘ 

Risolved’, Tozt the Secretary forward to 
‘each of our representatives in Congress 
from this State, a copy of the preceding 


and Twister, repcrted. 


inst uc tion. 


i . . . 
turists of this countrv. 





jmillic os ) 


On motion of Mr. McCullcck, of Rens- 


selaer, 





BROOK'S SILK SPINNER AND TWISTER. 
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Taylor, and that we earnestly recommend || read : 
its introduc ticn, a3 a reading class-book, 
in all our ccmmon scho ls, 


sents, 





‘went into a very able argument (see ad- 





The following petition, signed by a num- 


[Mar. 


Resolved, That in the epinion of this con. 
verter, the interests of agriculture weuld 
wsed were emmertly caleu'ated to pre ibe prow ctee, ard the Lusiness in erecunse 
of the courty nuch feeilitated, bv the eg. 
tallisl nent of pericdical fairs— net of ex. 
thibticn n.etely, bet fer the exchange of the 
lerch ery productions of tle courtry ; and 
ithat the Cerign of a plan, fcr the introcue. 
ticn ito this State of asysicm, tle Vast 
utility cf which Las Lecn tested in other 
countries, by the experience of agi e, is de. 
servirg the consideration of the Legislature, 
and of the agricultural interests. 

Mr. A. Walsh, from the ccmmittce ap. 
pointed to examine Brocks’ Silk £pinner 


That in the absence of Mr. Nott, Messrs, 
Spencer and Walsh have seen tke n achire 
lin eperation, and critically examined it: 
and that they are of epinicn that it is net 
only a most ingenious invention, but ip 
tleir judgment cannct fai! of becoming emie 
nently uselul. It seems to sclve the [To 
'blem, which has induced great deub: 
iwhether the culture of 
States would be prefitab!y presecutee, fiom 
he d.ficulty of good 1eling of silk from 
c¢ coons, without very consideral Je manual 
The commitee is satished 
that an ingenious fi male can almost imme. 
diately leain to reel on Mr. Brooks’ ma 
chine. in a perfect manner. 

As the machse kas been scen by the 
convention, the committee forbear to de. 
iscr.be it particularly ; but they recammend 
lto the convention a dona'ion to Mr. Brocks 
las a small rewa d for the in mense Lenefits 
ithis vention will confer on the silk cob 


Sik in the United 


(The subjoined is 


a cut of Brooks’ Sik Spinner and Twister 
—with it a woman will covvert half'a bushel 
of coco ns into sewing silk in a day, ot 
in'o twist, or into single, double or threble 
threads, of any required fineness—the ip 
vention of the Spinne: promises to be wort 


Cu motion of Mr. Allen, of Erie, 
Risulved, That we upprove of 


“ Th 


Farmers’ School Book,” by J. Orville ||ber of highly respectable citizens, was than 


Lo the Legislature of the State of New-York: 
‘The petition of the undersigned repte 
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That a law was passed at the last ses. 
sion of the Legislature, “to incorporate 
the New-York State Agricultural Scho ol, 
for instruction in litera‘ure and scien’e, and 
improve.nent in scientifie and practical a:zri- | wernt mineral substances and rocks wil 
culture, and in the mechanic arts :”--- prodibly be foutd. 

That from the kaown utility cf like | 
schools in Euro se, your petitioners believe 
the school contemp'ated by that act will 
tend to enlighten Inbor in our usefal arts, 
to increase greatly its predicts, and to sud-!/us-fil purposes. 
serve the best interests of the State ; ! Geology thus serves to point out the 

That they consiler the plan of comin! g>o yraphical postions in which particular 
ing labor and study, in juvenile education,'|miner ds may be expected, and geolagical 
with practical instrictions in the arts, par- investigations serve t» trace out the par- 
ticularly in agriculture, as anong the gre it}'ticular Ivealities, so that the public may 
improvements of the age, calculated to in-|/rean the benefit. 
crease our resources an! eajovmen s,and|| The geological survey now in progress, 
toexte :d and perpetuate the rule of ratonal|/has made such develop:nents of our rich 
freely n;— ad a3 particularly adipted toj/and varied mineral resources, as will serve 
our wants a3 a free people ;— to introduce variou; new branches of in. 

That from the se considerations, a portion |/dustry, a¥ord nev fields for proStable em- 
of your petitioners hive been inJace] t>|/plovinent and investment of e¢ypital, an! 
becone subscribers to its stock, and not//a ld a new imp ilse to th: rapidly growing 
from the hope of gain, a3 is evidenced trom|| prosperity of the State. 
their not asking, anJ not beinz permitted|/ Another impor‘ant object of the survey 
ty take more than five per ceat. upon tieir|/ will be to undeceive the public mind ia re. 
investment. lation to the numerous fraitless researches 

Thit they are desirous of giving t> th+|/for coil, silver, guld, tia, lead, &c., wh'ch 
school all the advantages which its great'jare so often sought in tae bowels of the 
ingortance deminds, aid of placing its|/earth, where there is not even a probability 
benefits within the reach of the most hu n- ‘that they will be found. Hundreds of our 
ble ia life, and obdtiining for it the coin- | fullow-citizens have been duped by the in-| 
tenince an! sup) ort,— nutters of m> neat |/terested motives of a class of ignorant men, 
toa yours institution, —of the Legislature||who pretend by mineral rods aad other 
of the State ;—and imevis, to have the power of discovering 
That the better to enable them to carry) valuable metals ‘In these persons, some 
out, as they trast, these benef :eat designs, |/of our citizens have pl cel such implic t 
they respe-tfully ask of vou hyaorable,/confilence, that ther whole estates have 
body, such an appropriation fro nthe padlic ibeea ex waded ere they have repented of 
treasury, to aid ¢n the purchase of a libr iry,|/th ‘ir credility. The iniaing mania along 
aparatis, &s., asa liberal reg rd for the ithe Hudson is for fiadiag cou, aid it his 
iterests of the State will per.n.t, an! i.s)| very frequently been anaounce |, thit valu- 
resources warrant ;— or lable beds hal been ciscover:d. In some 

That the Comptroller be authorize! to jiastances comoames have been forxed, 
subscribe, on behalf of the State, to the}/and explorations made, but every insta ice 
stock of said schvol. 'which has come und:r my observ ition was 

Albany, Feb. 1-t, 1737. )frui less, and any well informed or practical 

Whereupon it was unani nously igevlogist would have said at once, on see- 

Resolved, That this convention concur ||ing the place, thit there was no indications 
in tie sentiments set forth in said petition, || sufficient t» justify the expenditure of even 
and that it cord.ally unite in the prayer of|\a single dollar. 
the petitioners. Itis believed, that in the vatley of the 

Mr. Mather, of the Stat Geological corps,' Huson alone, enough had beea expended 

in fruitless mining enterprises to defray the 


read the following report : | 
The Azriculturtl Convention having re-|| whole expense of the ge logical survey. 
The landho!der and tarmer are perhaps 


rocks. 





| 














quested a statement of some of the advan- | 
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that they are found in particular kinds of; 


The geologist, guide! hy these frets, ir! 
[traversing any district of conatry, knows, 


He is thus guided in| 
his search fr coa!, valuable ores, salt, gyp-' 
sum, limestone, for marbles, for lime and: 
lhydranlie cement, and all the various min-| 
jera's and rocks which can be applied to 


tages which may probably result to the 
agricultural, and other interest+, fron the 
geological survey of the State now in pro- 
gress, { will proceed to skeich a slight out- 
ine. 

When we loo’s arourl upon the surface 
of our country, we are apt t» corclule thit 


the materials friming it, are arranged with- | 


Ot ary regularity or order; bat it 13 not so 
Tae lay ricus investigations of the gevlo 
gist and mireralyg st hive dm astrated, 
that thers is arez dir order ia which tiese 
Grrreeute musics of strats callel forna- 
tia’, are super impose | updo each other, 
aad tais order is never iiverted. 

Another fact of equal importance is, that 
cértiin mineral substances are most con- 
stantly associated with each other, and aiso, 


é 





* 


more interested in the investigations of 
geolozy thin any other classes of the co n- 
|muaity, and it is a matier of great impor- 
jtance to them to esimite correctly, not 
only the azricultural val :e, but the mineral 
wea/th of their lands. 

The farmer, perhaps, may suppose, that 
seol gical mvestigvion and science hive 
ittle to d> with agric ture: if so, he is in 
ercor. ‘Lhe examiiacioa of soils, (which, 
excep: the wash tron hills, riv rs, &e., 
‘es lt trom the decomposition of the su)j2-| 
rent milerials.) is one of the most impor | 
cant of all the ec.nomica! applications of’ 
geology. The applicativas of geol gical | 
ience have not unfrequeatly convecte i: 
‘arren Wastes and stagaant marshes into} 
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numerous that it is deemed unnecessary to 
mention any in this brief sketch. 

In regard to the econo nical application 
f geology to the agricultural interests of 
|| he first Geological District, | must beg 
‘eave to refer to the “ Geological Report,’ 
which will be published under the authority 
of the Legislature, as it would be improper 
for me to mention them before its appear- 
ance. In that report, this and other sub- 
jects connected with agriculture are dis- 
cussed more extensively than is practicable, 
while preparing tis hasty article: numer- 
013 suggestions have been made in regard 
to improved methods of cultivation, and 
new manures, and varied application of 
those now in use have been recommended. 
Alihouzh our soils now yield millions 
to our farmers, yet, they are capable of 
uch higher cul:ivation; and our depo- 
sites, of ore?, salt, gypsum, limestones, 
inurbles, gran:tes, peat, marl, &c., prod:e- 
ive as they already ave, have scarcely be. 
gun to yield tneir rich and productive har- 
vests. Co:nmparatively few of their local. 
ties have yet been brought to the view of 
-he public eve. 
Acknowle.lge of some of the applications 
of geslozy are of the highest mnaportance 
0 the en rinzer in the construction and lo- 
cation of public works, such as roads, 
briulges, aqueducts, canals, raiiroads, pub. 
lic # titices, fortifications, beak waters, &c. 
Tae applications of geology are of so 
great economical iinportance to every class 
vf our cilizens, that it is not only hoped 
hitsucha knowledge of this subject as 
will be peactically userul, may be generally 
diffused through the community, by means 
of our school:, academies, and colleges ; 
but that a departinent will be created in 
the proposed agricul:ural college or school, 
im which the appheations of chemistry, 
uunealyzy, geology, &c, to agriculiure, 
mining, inetaliu gy, ant the aris, shall be 
thorvughly an sys ematically taught. 
L have menione! metallurgy, mining, 
and the arts in connection with the appli- 
cations of the scienc+, because, it is mainly 
oWisg to Luprovements made in them, that 
agriculiure, civilization, and the arts have 
progresse | to their present i.nproved states. 
New-York has made a more liberal ap- 
propriatiun for the objects of the gevlogical 
suivey than any other State, aud if the 
resulis be worth any thing to the commu- 
niuy, they will be of infintely more value 
than the anount exp-n led, and it is proba- 
ble that the revenu:s arising fro.n the ad- 
ditional transport on our railroads and ca- 
nals, will, nia singls year, more than com- 
pensate fo: th: whole appropriation. 
In prep iring this articie, T have had time 
ily to glince, witho tt wuch order, at a 
few of the uwany important advantages 
which will result from the geological sur- 
vey; but it is confilently believed, that if 
it be carried on wih that minuieness of 
detail, which is necessary to the dev lop- 
went of our rich and varied resources, as 
great an impulse wil be given to the gen- 
eral interes.s of the State, as has been by 
the Erie canal; an! New-Yo.k, m this 
sroject, aa well as-in that, will have the 
credit of having been guided by the most 
liberal and enlarged views of State policy, 





.tuitful fields. Examples have been 80) 
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and of having set an example worthy of 
imitation by others. 

On motion of Mr Baldwin, of Onondaga, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this con 
vention be tendered to Messrs. Mather and 
Hall, for their report, and that a copy be 
requested for publication. 

On motion of Mr. Allen, of Erie, 

Resolved, That Green's Straw Cutter. 
manufactured by J. D. Shuler, and exhibited 


in operation to the members of this conven- |!soft es silk, and twice as long as the wool 
tion, be recommeuded to the farmers of the j'of the Bakewells. If the animal thrives 
country, as an article perfect ef its kind,| in this country, of which there is every pro- 


ai.d of great econemy in feeding firm stock. 
A beautiful female Angora goat, import- 


ANGORA GOAT. 


\led from France, was exhibited to the mem- 





| 
| 


| 





| 





‘la warmer covering than a sheep ; for next 
ito the skin i has the fine wool of the Sax- 


bers of the convention: (the male ws lost 
on the passage.) The animal will do wek 
in this climate. The one shown was ii 
high health and condition, and its fine coat 


was long and thick enough to protect it: 


It has 


against the severity of our winters. 


ons. and growing throngh it, a long hair, 


\bable appearance, it will be an acquisition 
that will add immensely to our wealth. 








The convention then adjourned to 

o’clck in the evening. 
7 o'clock P. M. Feb. 4. 

On motion of Mr. Allen, of Erie, 

Resolved, Tiat tie State of New-York, 
poweriul in resources and in enterprise, &s 
sue is great in territory and population, Is 
emineutly qualified to excel in ser agrical- 
ture, and in tie wealta nd intcliige.ce o 
her husbandmen; and taat it is tuerelorc 
incumbent on her legislature, with tae ample 
means now at their command, to call forth 
this new source of greatness, by a liberal 
provision for her agricultural institutions. 

Upon this resolution, Wuich was cordially 
and unanimously adopted, very able speeci- 
es were made by Mr. Allen, Mr. Bauil of 
Rensselaer, Mr. Caeever of Albany, Mr. 
Baldwin of Onondaga, Mr. Shuler of Niag- 
ara, Mr. Beekman of Columbia, Mr. Rich- 
ards of Washington, Mr. Randall of Cort- 
land, &c. 

On motion of Beekman, of Columbia, 

Rssol-ed, Tirat the exhibitions made to 
this convention, of silk and fabrics and 
thread, made from the indigenous niflberry 


of our own country, affords ample evidence | 


that the silk culture is admirably adapted to 
our soil and climate, and that nature has 
bountifully supplied us, should foreign re- 
sources fail, with an excellent material for 
its prosecution, 
motion of Mr. Randall, of Cortland. 
Resolved, Tnat the several gentlemen whu 
have addressed this convention, be requested 


to furnish a copy of their remarks to tue} 


convention for publication, 
Resolved, That the publishers of newspa- 
pers in this State, friendly to agricultural 





| 


| 











culturists 7 


7 |'improvement, be re: p:etfully solicited to 


jvention. 
On motinn of Mr. Viele, of Rensselaer. 

| Resolved, Taxt it be recommended. that 
' nh agricuitural conveution be convened at 
he City Hotel in Albany, on tne first Tours. 
lay of February next, at LV o’ciock, A. M., 
aat the il counties in tue State take 
roper measures to be represented tuerein, 





severe 


{cause timely notice tuervof to be given in 
jtae publ.c papers. 

| After the report of the resolutions for the 
lsoasederation of tue conuventioa had been 
jvcad, Mr. J. J. Viele addressed the meeting’ 
as follows : 

Mr. Presipent:—In looking about me, I 
see assembled a numerous collection of gen- 
lemen, fro: all parts of this great and wide 
extended State, comprising much talent, 
imuch moral worth, and, if | may judge from 
tae distance taey have travelled at this incle-| 
ment season, I should say they possessed an | 
smiuent degree of disiuterested patriotism| 
ind phi'anthrophy. What, I ask, hascalled| 
togetiier tis numerous convention of agri, 
? Is it to promote the objects and | 
uuterests of party? Most assuredly not. | 
Agriculture is of no party. It comprises} 
jthe wuole of all parties. Fivé-sixths of ou: | 
‘wuole population are engaged in its active 
pursuits ; and the otier one-sixth is as de- 
pendeuat upon it, as the branca is upoa the 
roots for nutriment and support. Have 
taey any sinister or personally ambitious 
views in coming up hituer? I trust and ve- 
rily believe not. ‘Tne character of this cou. 
vention, and the reputation of those who 











| 


| 
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compose it, utterly refutes any such impu- 
‘ation—entirely disperses all suspicion,_ 
And beside, the cause itself, and proposed 
) jects, is not susceptible of any such per 
versions. What tien, Mr. President, hag 
sssembled this truly respectable convention ? 
Pie question may be answered almost in a 
word, Jt is to do the greatest good to the 
7REATEST number. It is to devise the best 
plan to improve the agricuiture of the State, 
and in so doing, ameliorate the condition 
ind promote the happiness and prosperity of 
the whole human family. T'uly, then, it ig 
a laudable and philanthropic errand upog 
which we have come. Truly, it is a cause 
worthy the attention and consideration of al] 
trom tue humbiest laborer that treads the 
“vine clad hill,” to him who swaysthe scep- 
tre of government, and directs tie energies 
of a great and free people. It is a fact that 


|| will be conceded by all, that agriculture and 





the labors of those engaged in it, is the main 
source and foundation of individual and na 
jtional wealth. ‘That it is the basis and sub 
stratum of all other interests and avocations, 
}On it, all depend—to it, all look for ‘Dutt. 
\ment and support. Taat in proportion as 
ithis interest flourishes, does every other 
|prosper, and when it languishes all other 
decline. Embracing, as it does, so great a 
[Proportion of the community, it gives an im 
'press to the character of our country aad 
jall her iustitutions. Tne farmers of the 
Siate, decide by tneir numbers, our elections 





lieve publicity to tac proceedings of this con. | 


land that tue secretaries of tuls coaveutioa | 


'|—tuey control indirectly the government, 
|| How important then, that they should b 
jeducated, and fitted for the discharge of 
|those duties with regard to their country, in 
|waich taey are most deeply interested, that 
taey are now obliged for the want of cape 
lcity in themselves, to confide to others. 
| How impostant that taey should be qualified 
ito direct and manage taeir own politica 
concerns, rather taun be nosed and led 
labout as mere automatous at tae back of 
| some professional demagozue. How im 
[portant for tae stability and well-beiag of 
jour republican Uistitutio rs, taat tue standard 
jot education aud knowledge s..ould be ele. 
vated among so numerous and useful a body 


'|of citizens as the farmers of ourlaad. Tuey 


require knowledge in order to enable them 
to discharge their duties to themselves and 
families, in the successful cultivation of the 
earth. Knoowledge is essential to enable 
them to make jud.cious selections of rules 
and to qualify tuemselves for tae discharge 
of tie multifarious civil duties that necess® 
rily devolve upon taem, 

With this view of tae subject, the ques 
tion naturally arises—how saall the evilsof 
which we complain, be remedied? How 
shall so desir.ble an end be attained? | 
answer, firstly, by the establishment of 
schools, liberally endowed by tae Siate; 
where the sons of Farmers c.n be educated 
in a manner suitable to tueir occupatiOue 
[t was wisely said by an ancieut Gregian 
vailosoper, that boys should be first taugi 
wat Wuich they tend to practice wiea 
acy become men. So the sons of farmets 
sould be sent to a scaool where agriculture 
3 taught as a science,—and wuaere tae 
vancement and perfection of that science # 
ae primary object, and where a p 
ipplicatioa of ali the sciences saall be made 





io the useful purposes of lifey-—where thy 
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mind shall direct the hand, and where the 
peauties, the properties and the treasures 0 

the earth shall be developet tu tae youtafu 
mind; in such a manner, tuat it shall no 
forever thereafter be lost, but saall be carrie 

with him into the world, into the field aa - 
the workshop; shedding its ligit and diifu 

sing its blessing upon all wituin the reaci, 
of Its influence. 

But shall I be told, and do [ have it urge 
as an objection to the establisiinent and en 
dowment of such institutioas, that we have 
already academies and colleges endowed 
upon a liberal scale, where all tiat desire it 
may receive an education, I grant it— 
and to the honor of our State be it said.— 
But this fact, instead of being a reason 
against. is a strong and forcible argument in 
fuvor of, the proposed plan. 

For I maintain that tuese institutions, al 
thoug’ useful in their sphere, do little or no. 
thing to promote the great and noble object 
which we have in view. ‘Tne favors and 
bounties of Government should be dispensed 
with an equal and impartial hand. And ii 
Ishow that the literary institutions of the 
State, that have been endowed by appropria- 
tions from the public treasury, to waich tue 
farmers are the main contributors, are, from 
their nature and organization, calculated to 
benefit and build up a particular class in 
community ; and that class not, perhaps, 
the most useful and productive, to the ex 
dusion of the great body of tie people ; 
then, I taink it will be conceded, tiat it is 
high time that tae attent.oa of our Legisla- 
fors and taose entrusted with the admuvis- 
tration of government, should be directed to 
the subject, to the end that the evil may be 
remedied, and equal and impartial justice be 
doue. And in pursuance of this subject, | 
must remark, wituout wishing to disparage 
the literary institutions of the State, that taeir 
tendency is not to diffuse general scieuce 
among tue laboring and protuctive classes, 
but to built up a literary aristocracy in tue 
country. ‘Tuey are peculiarly calculated to 
prepare young men tor the learned profes- 
sions. ‘I‘ney make good lawyers and good 
physicians, and they elevate the clerical 
character of tae conutry ; but it is very clear 
tomy tind that taey coatribae very {ttle 
towards improving tac agriculture of our 


country ; but on tue contrary, tueir inflacnce | 


is to abstract all tue young men of taleut 
from the pursuits of agriculture and the me 
chanic arts; and merge it iuto tae pro.es- 
sions, ‘Tuey are filled mostly by tae sons 


of the wealtny and most aristocratic part of 


community, among wuom the ho.est yeo 
max and his profession is in bad repute, and 
the sou of the farmer who, perchance, finds 
his way into them ; soon ascertains tuat the 
Occupation wuica has given nim sustenance, 
is derided, and viewed us menial aad slavisi, 
he cousequenatly imbibes a disrelish, and, 
peruaps, a disgust for it; and he hies awa, 
10 tae oilice 01 some lawyer, or the savp ov 
Some apotiecary, and tuere learu to get a 
livelinood out of tas nouest e rings of a 
#33 respected class in conmuaity. Aud 
if, percuance, he does not take to oue of tue 
Proiessious ; as a general rule, his habits ot 
ldustry are destroyed, his taste is vitiateu 
and he spends the remainder of his lite a 


Ueiess drone, a burtaen, aad [ had almost 


id, a nuisance in society. ‘The conse- 


a 
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ence and effect of this state of things, is. 
» protect and eacourize tae professioa, to 
revate them in the public eye; and on the 
ther hand, to depress aad discouraze the 
usiness of agriculture and the mechanic 

rts generally. , 
With sich effects, and under such dis. 
‘ouragements, is it longer m itter of surprise, 
vat the first aud best pursuit of mins ould be | 
roug it into disrepute and languish for want 
of tae necessary stimulus and support. Is 
t longer to be wondered at, that tse sons of 
armers and mechanics should forsake the} 
1ealthy, invigorating labors of the field and| 
the workshop for the law office, the banking) 
1ouse, and the counting room? It is a mat-| 
ter of notoriety, and a Jamentable fact, that} 
ilmost every other occupation is considered | 
nore hoiorable, or more genteel than that| 
of the farmer. ‘Tae consequence is, a ge-| 
reral abandonment of its pursuits, bv all the} 
um).tious yout of the country. Tris is an 
jevilof great magaitude, and tie cause 1s to 
be found in the want, or the absence of that 
‘knowledge in the agricultural community, | 
ithat alone elevates caaracter, exalts the hu-| 
man species, and renders man truly respect-| 
juble. An elegant writer has said, and it 
|aas ripened into axiom, that “ knowledge is| 
| power,—knowledge is wealth,—it is the! 
| Jhilosopher’s stone—the true aleae ny that! 
jturns all it touches into gold. It is tae key! 
iat ualocks the store-nouse of nature and, 
liscovers the hidten treasures of eart..”| 
| Witaout it min would not be distinguisaable| 
‘(vom tae brute; and in proportio. as he is) 
|vossessed of it, in the same ra io is he ele-) 
|vated above that lower order of creation. | 
| 
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Tat science has already done much to! 
improve and promote the condition of our 
‘agriculture, cannot be controverted. To!) 
cher she is indebted for almost all the im-| 
\provements that have becn made in tillage} 
land tue rural arts. ‘To her sae owes the 





|| atro luction of tae improved cast iroa ploug 1) 
||_the roller—tae cultivator—the taresaing 
jm icuine—the hay press, and the whole host} 
of labor-saving macaines, that have lessened 
‘tae toil of the husbandman and increased 
jtue productisas of tue earth. Another tri- 
jumpa of science, we have also this day wit 

lnessed, ia tae recent laveation of tue silk 
jjrecl and spiimer ; Wuica proinises to be of 
unmnense value aid utility, in tuis new and 
iateresting branca of rural industry. 

Tae beuetits taat will accrue trom the es- 
‘tablisameat of public schools, waere agricul-| 
‘ture saail be taugat as a science and aa art,are 
incaleu.able. ‘Luere can be applied tae well 
settled principles of science, in tue invention 
and introduction of improved farm imple. 
ments. ‘Tuere, tae nature aiid qualities oj soils 
can be learned, with tae best methods of re- 
vovating and improving theo. ‘Tavre, tae 
paysioiozy of plaats, aud tae nature and ha. 
v.ts of tue Wiole vegetadle kingdom, cau be 
made taorougaly uaderswoo!.  ‘Taere, wil. 
pailosopay, cacimistry, botaay, minerulosy 
uid geology, unite in their Coutributiois, to 
wae advancement of man’s iuguest iuterest. 
Caere, tue principies of mecuuutes caa bi 
aug it, and tue laveutive genius of our Coun 
ty illicited. ‘Tuere, can be learned tr 
wience of eutomology, or tue nature ai 
iabits of tae various tribes of insects, thei 
yrey upon and often destroy the farmer’s 
aopes; wtth the best remedy or preventives 
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for such depredatio ss. ka sc.uovls Oi: tats 
cin] might also be taug it the science of ve. 
erinary surgery, or tie nature of the is. 
sases of do nestic animals, and the remedies. 
By a general diffusion of knowledge on this 
sibject, thousinds, yea, tens and hundrede 
of thousands, mig it annually be saved to ths 
‘ommunity tat is now lost throug a miser- 
ble. begg irly system of quackery. 

Mic. more migit be said of the advan- 
tages to be derived fron institu:io 1s of this 
kind, were it deemed necessary. Tat they 
are sources of much public good, fountains 
from which flow health, wealti, and all those 
attendant blessings which enrich a country 
and ennoble the human species, cannot be 
doubted by any that have examined and re- 
flected upoa their utility; or have witnessed 
or hecone conversant wit') their operation 
ind effects in Europe. There they are no 
longerconsiderel experimeats. France has 
loag had her scools for tae promotion of 
agriculture and the mee ianic arts. Ia Prus- 
sia, where perhaps as much or more is doing 
to promote the cause of science, at present, 
as la any other country, agricultural schools 
are founded and supported by the govern- 
ment. Germany, too, has her schools de. 
voted to the improvement of the soil and the 
mind. Aad the advanced state of her agri- 
calture and of science, within her borders, 
uttests the wisdom of the policy, and is but 
uw carnest of Waat might be done in tais 
free couitry. 

Tae scaool establisie] by Felleaberg, in 
Switzerland, tae result of the efforts of a 
siagle philanthropic and public spirited indi. 
vidual, caalle:ges the admiratioa and the 
emalatioa of the world. His great aim was 
to “ pro luce men, not mere scholars, Tae 
ieading priaciples of his systein is, to unite 
physical, moral, and intellectual education, 
aad to form ail the faculties into one harmo. 
ai0us system, covrespoading w.ta the capa. 
vaciies and destiaatioa of the individual.’ 


Young men are sent to this school from all 


parts of Hurope and even America. Its in. 
fluence is more or less felt throughout the 
\civilized globe. Cannot the great State of 
New-York, empire as sae is in wealth, po- 
pulatio: and exient, do as much to promote 





itie duFusioa of scieace, amuny the produc: 
|uve Classes; as aas Ove iadividual of Swit 
‘zerlaad! = Wiil sae not awake to her inter. 
fest and her uouor, and do as much as has 
j}veen done by the despotic governments of 
Kurope? ‘Tae character of our agricuitu- 
ral community will never be e'evated much 
above wiiut it now is, ualess schoo!s are ese 
tablisaed particulary adapted v0 tiat object. 
And how suaall scnuols be estadlised, ex. 
cept turoug. tae munificeace of the State? 
{t was ever been tae policy of all wise gos 
vernments to promoie tc sciences and en. 
courage tae arts. Aad saall agricuiture, 
ae greatest and most co:nplicated of all tue 
sieves, aud tae most useiui of ail tue arts, 
»e left to languis: and decline, or evea to 
‘emu stitiouary for waat of tae fostering 
care of governineat ! 

Another method by which our interests 
van be promoted, is through the ageucy of 
socreues. ‘That united and concentrated 
effort can do more toward. accomplishing 
my geueral object, than the exertions of 
iasulated individuals, does not adunit of a 
doubt. We have evidence of it in the as- 














sociations that are almost daily formed, to!trived fro.n it, bt, Mr, President. [ do mos 
promot: the great objects of hu nani y aad) solsnn'y prote t azuinst our incorporate 
benevolence. ‘I'he awardinz of premium: || Acwemies and Co.leges receiving thes 
for any i nprovements that my be mide in|} .unds, to the entire exclu ion of schols « 
labor saving inplements, or nivchinery, | \grica!ture, © “Pais coasdercion appa. 
and also for the prodastion of the greatest} 0 our -sease of justice and equity, wit 
results iv t.llaze with the least expense, |gr at force. It a ouses our feelings o 
would give an impulse, and excite a gen-||philantoroyhy and patriotism, and calls u 
eral spirit of rivalry anl co npetition, thit)|the repudlican priacipe that govern neu 
could be productive of the in st bene.ic.al||liis dastitauted for the good of the many anc 
conseqiences. Does-any ose doubt the jnot the few. Why, task, should institu 
util ty of these a339cia ions? Let him tarn'| tions al.ecaly endowed, aid whose benetit: 
his attention tu those co inties in Mnrope || are enj yed maim'y by the aristocrat few, 
where they have been establishe:!, and see | recet.e uns boon, to the exclusion of that 
the coldand barren earth mate warm and | great body of the peop!e, whose interest ts 
fruittul, her prod-:etions qiadruple |, and the ‘identified wita the success(sl cultivation o: 
moral aul intelle tual coad.tioa of the peo-|| the <oii ? . > 
ple correspondingly improved. Look at | Di monstraions tov of public opinion 
those districts in our owa hippy land, where hive lung ant often Lesa in de on th.s sub 
attention has been paid fo this suiject, an! j:ct. Aal we all profess to be governed 
societies of this kind kept organized, and more or less by pud.e¢ opinion, especialy 
. . ’ ‘ ’ tian “Oven * . 
compare them with those wherg it has been ss hen a tag ma p bie capacity, Con 
entirely neglected. The contrast is too ) Venton ater convenion bas been belt in 
strikins, and the diff:rence in the general ithis halimreso.uition afer resoluiion bas 
appearauce of the country—the we uth of been passe! by the people ia the sevora 
‘ ‘ ©“. ° “ . a] P - attar ae 
its inhahitants, and t.e s cial cordi ion of Cones the Stur— we ios alter ae 
the people, is too gre ut to require oe more UO, wth it i it to. astuthe numie 
‘word by way of illu-tration. jjuf signatu es, Lave vee p esented tu suc- 
But here again a difficulty presents itself, ,¢¢3 Ve Legistaures; and all asking fa 
= YP | 
Societies of this kind cannot be maintained |“? appropriation for this great citise.— 
with .ut funds, and funds cannot be obtain. |Report uf er report his been made in favor 
ed without the aid of the State. ‘I'he qies- Of U's subj-c.; Ly coumutiees of each 
tion then arises, will t .e State contribute to |#OUse, andl sll for want of Line, ot Mn Bid 
an object so nearly allied with its glory and |S" Wes ia oune oilet ane a el 
° - . » °, r ¢ > ype et ye vs 
prosperity? The present is a tine aus- ore nego “7 pray te ~e “n 
picious for making such p-ovision, for the |“ - “— we ede oe Ra i — 
: gies © av bile Pe with respecitulaknowled@meuts the siita- 
Semerrns. 5 fe ene Meeedl, ae tiun dun public sentiment, m the eulight- 
shall aurment the wealth. prom. te the hap- tt sini ual ot 
: ened view Was luke , i5 Si cl 
piness, and redound to the huaor 2nd glory | va gets eo Rashes t ae , : 
a * ~ = O SUCCESSIVE ssuces 0 y el | 
Et € eet Raabe. 5 soe ft Bat on md nie up 
fi . ’ é “Xx ‘iuitive ¢ Je S.ate, eDnsr re hy 
The Stite is aout to receive from the ne a his r wee , ps ' 
U. S. Lreasury, nearly six millions, as her |) 219 (OMCs OS Bing ige 1s so apps aes 
. bis deductions so ct. ar, that L wilh iake the 
quota of the surplus revenu>, Whynt')* nsnaeees" feos his 
F . “| . Lberty of presenting to the convention the 
appropriate a part of the avai!s of this sum ; . as aes 
~ : followmg extracts:—In 1832, he suys— 
icr the endowinent of a State Agricuitural |; ain Wis cendduahent of teenk ieee 
School, and fur the encourage.neut of so- cli cae sands. 
ae r . taut subjects, 1 piss to one of g, eater and 
cieties? The amount so appropriated, ; mF i ‘allies 
. invre geueral interes’, lying more directly 
would soon be returned with compound | ih) ihe reach of our | gislative action 
. . . ° ‘ : . “ ot 
i reasury, b ; i . 
interest into the treasury, by the omased aud demanding fou us a particule atien 
rsvenue that would be deiived from cana! sian Aencul ure waa uniouredly the 
- + rep tog gr of the ee prunitive pursuit of man in a civilized state 
, i. 1) * > e . 
mer a cor Soc pone Oo the - + Ao of society, an! seems to be indicated to 
industry, = Seon would the productions of) hein by Heaven, as their best employment. 
the State be cuadruple.! ; and instead of Vigor of body ant purity of mind are ewi- 
the greatest agrcu‘tural country in the | yey:1y enjoyed by the husbandwan.— 
world, being importers of bread stuffs fer | Wypout ineaning to disparage any class 
our own consumption, we should be ex- | of men, or to deny a due proportion of pub- 
porters, and toa large amount. It isa |jic yyriue to all, history and experience 
fact, that speaks volumes in favor of an | warranis the asser ion, that the cuitivator- 
increased atien'ion t> this subject, and of lof the sol hive ever been ain ny the fies! 
the necessity of improvement, thit we, who |tg oh ish, and the last to abandon free m- 
but a few yeurs since threateved to reduce | sijruions. Li is no’, however, for this iea 
G eat Britain to a state of s'arvation, are son that agriculure presents pecniia 
now importing, not ouly immense quant:- ‘claims for your guardianship. [1 not only 
tes of her bread stuffs, but even hay, to furnishes Gccupatior to a much g.eates 
supply a popu ation scattered over au imn-|por ion of our cr izens than any o her de 
mense territory of the most fertile lads |p wiment of Labor, but it supphes the ma e- 
beneath the sun. ; vials for all others It unust be resarden 
It is perfectly proper, that in accordince !as a inatter of so:ue surprise, that an em 
with the publicly expressed voice op tais |poy.uent im which so gieat a number o 
subject, that a part of this money shoul! be the hninan fa uily are divecily eazaged, i 
appropriated to the improvement and pro- {which all luk for their dauy bread, ane 
niot.oa of common schouls—tiose nurse. ies lip my Wheh conwe ce, manufietures an 
of virtue an! intelligence. In no way, ‘tas mechanic aris—inlegd, all the varion 
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end, should not have risen toa still highe 
onsileration than it has ) eit attained, and 
‘cetve | from those en rusted with the 
ower of legisl ution, inore Lberal aids. 


The numerous agricultural societies op 

saiz«t in ihe several conn ies im thi 
Hale, in consequence of our leg + Iuien, 
louri-bed for a sewsen, then la guished, 
nd are now generally diszolved. — The 
werest of agricul ure Was, ta a considera. 
te extent, promoed by these socie ies. 
Che coutnmburions f oi the public treasury, 
listributed principally in preiniuues, gave 
vsudden impulse to agriculinral mdusty, 
ind induced inasy laudable efforts ainong 
farmers, not only to excel in their produe. 
tions, but to introduce valucble tnprove 
nens in husbardry ; yet it has been ques. 
ioned Whe her the benefits derived were of 
nich un extensive and abilmg characies, 
is umght have been realized by a differag 
ipphe.tion of the fiud derived frou the 
government. Agriculiure 13 a science ag 
vellas anart; and both must be eysig 
avically cultivated wud widely disseny 
ated, before it would again a high legree 
fin-provement. ‘The general mielligene 
int individual enerprise of these devoted 
| othe pursuit, have carried the art as far, 
lp wh ps, as could reasom.bly be expecied 
vihout a better know iedge of ihe sciences 
conneccel ®t hou. Wah a salubsous ch 
nate, andl fertile soil; with exteisive re 
ions but partially b onght under the pow 
vofculivation; wib rsmg menufactures 
pind a fonrishing Coutuerce, dernanding 
| he surplus produce of Lusbandiy ; wrba 
}populanon fl of cnerprise, wud distin 
jtushed for nativeskill and practical talents 
lwe nay reasonably expecereal advan 
| ayes froin the cultivation ant diffusien of 
| he scwnces conncet-d with the art. The 
| subject appears to me in every r sel woitiy 
if your attention, and ts mertt a liberal ew 
couragement.” 

Tn the Annual Message of 1834, we find 
ithe following language :—** Lhe subjects 
connected with the busiues-s pursuits of 
our const.tucits, next clann out notice 
Among these, Agriculture stands firstia 
the order of natur.-, as well as in the rank 
of unpo tance. It contrbutes so essen 
ually to wealth, that the early writers on 
vol.tical econumy regaiced it as the only 
source of wealth. lt furnishes the means 
of humun subsistence, and supplies most 
of the materials tor manufactures, acd the 
chef arucles of cumme.ce. When the 
labor of the firmer is bountitully rewarded, 
dl cither kinds of ind strv partakes of is 
success ; whatever theie.ore, is dune by 
he government tor the agricujtural in.erert, 
redounds to the beneat of every othar— 
ihere is no other occupaton which is 80 
live. sified nis objects, and requires such 
various kuowledze to conduct at skilfully, 
is taat of agriculture. ‘ihs kaowledge 
esults from experiments in all clinates, 
sols and seasons, and is convequenty 
ve d-nved from different countres, Tt 
eccives large cout ibutions tra. ihe me 
shame arte, and fiom the science ot Botany, 
Shem. try and Natural Philosopuy. ‘Tie 
virojige or the goverrime.t can sca cely 
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furnishing th» means of co!lecting mforma- 
tion on this subject, en! of spreading it 
anong the a reclter.)] popu'ation, A 
board composed of jr.etcal farmers and 
meaofl scientiic attainment , would possess 
great facilities tor Concentrating this seute | 
teed information ; and the best inean: of 
disseminating it among the people, would 
be afluided by a punl.c institution, under 
the direction of such a board, when agr.- 
culture should be taught as a science, and 

cticaliy illustrated as an art. The gen- 
eral interest felt for this branch of industry, 
wil recommend it te your favor; and its 
jatima’e connection with the permanent 
prosperity of the State, will make you de- 
sirous of contributing to its advancement.” 

‘Shus you see, Mr. President, that in ac- 
cor. ance with an enlightened public centi- 
ment, has the a tention ef our Legislature 
been rece tly called to this subject. Sub- 
sequent Mes-uges have, in substance, 
reteraced the above sentunents, Lt is tu 
be hoped, then, that the Legislatwe wil 
sustain the G.vernor, and iespond to the 


| 


Whereas, since the last meeting of the 
New-York State Agre 'Iturc] Soc ety it hes 


B. Yates. of Matson coui ty, 0% one of its 
nest Cflicicut and tale. te members—-o1e vu! 
its earliest fends and mo i liberal patrors— 
vhose zzalin behalf of tais society was more 
or less manifested upoa every proper occa- 
sion, and of whose intelligence we could and 
did so largely avail ourselves at tuc last an- 
cual meeting: therefore, 

Resolved, That, entertaining a high sense 
of t.c caaracter of tae Hoa. J. B. Yates, 
our late member, we order tae above pre- 
amble and accompanying resolution to be 
recorde | as an oug the procecdi:.gs of tuis 
soc ety, and that « copy be forwarded by tue 
8 cretary, to t.c widow of the deceased, as 
an eviderce not ouuly oF the estimatioa in 
wi'c1 we held oar late mem: er, but of our 
syimj at. y for tae loss of ber cxcelleut hus- 
Daud. 

On motion. 

Resolved, ‘Tiat Jocl B. Nott, Jesse Bu |, 
Henry Burden, Joun P. Beekman, and An- 





mani.estations of pub!c sentiment, byadopt- 
ing a wise and lnberal pol cy with regard to 
this important interest of the comiaunity. 
One more view of this subject, Mr. Pres- 
ident, end E clese. We come not te ore 
the coust.tuted au horit.es of the Sta eas 
pitiul beggars at the toot of a throne, nor 
are we yet reduced t» quite that state of 
vaseallage and degradation, as are the bours 
and feudal sers wt the incre despotic guv- 
ements of Euryye ; but we a, pear as t.¢ 
Lords aud Sovereigns of the laud, askiag, 
in most respectful terms, “ notuing but} 
what is strctly right, unwilling to submut; 
teany thing thatis wrong.” We are the 
source of all political power ; Executive, 
Legislative, and Jucicial. We coastituie 
the great body of the people—the sover- 
eignty of the iand. We Lear the bu the is! 
of governinent in peace, we are its held 
and delence in war. It is to be hoped, 
tien, that an interest thus impoitant, will! 
leceive that a tention and tusie.ing care, 
frou the consti u ed guardians cf our r ghts, 
that the prosperity of the whole com.auaty 
so imperatively demands, Lei the empire 
Stace; justly proud of her march in inter- 
tal unprovement-, and her splendid monu- 
iets of art; also lead the way, aud set 
w exampl: worchy of her sister States, 1) 
he encouragement and advancement of 
wgriculture—the only true source of wealth: 
=aad svon will the cn sre face of the coun-| 
ty be changed. Our fer ile valleys will’ 


double their increase, our batren plat.s be-| 





tome productive, our swamps aad marshes) 
be reclaimed, the “ desert aud sol.tary 
lace be made <lad, and tae wilderness 
tlesso.n as the rose.” 
aa) e ° ° 
Tae coaventio. taen adjourned sine die. 
J. W. Ricuarops, Puolisaing Sec’y. 


INNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW-YORK STATE 

. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of tue New-York State Agri 
cultural Suciely, beld at tae Capitol ia ta 
city of Albany, February 3, 1837, Arcu- 

Baty McIntyre, Presideiut took tae carr. 
Un motioa or M.. J. P. Beekman the fol- 











bwing preamble aud resolutioa were ado, - 
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to: y Van Bergen, be coastituied a Board 
uf Luspectbrs, to examine thoruug ily to test, 
and d. termine and certify, tie merits of all 
new farm implements and macamery waien 
my be presented jo. taeir examin tia ; and 
taut t.c inembers of the said board ve re- 
quested to mect semi-annually, at such time 
aud pl.cecs the caam a saall appoint, to 
examine and test tac im leincnts Waica may 
ve o.iered tor tacir ins, ect.oz. 

Ou motioa 

Resolved, ‘That the treasurer fo*ward to 
tals sucicty, @ sta cement of tae an.ou.t due 
fun tucm tespect.ully, aad request pay- 
neat 

Oa motion of Mr. Wals'), 

Resolved, ‘Taut a committee of tiree be 
cppo nted to gure isto tac ueccssity aud 
Lupora.ce 0: du lucrerse | uticutiva iO aor: 
ticuituue and houseavid aits, as imtunately 
coun cted wita tue 1 npiovement and pro- 
moo of agr.culture, and tuac t LY report at 
tue next auuual meet. g oO. tac Suviety. 

Wacreupou, tis to.ovug porseas were 
ap, o nied ty be sad co.um.tice :—Messrs. 
Avexander Waisa, Juan J. Viele, aud Joan 
Keyes Paige. 

Va moto. of Mr Beekman. 

Ktesolved. ‘Vuat Jesse Bucl, L. Carandler 
Ball, and W. Augustus 8. Novta, be a coun. 
m.t.ee to collect statistical facts in relation 
lola cu.ture of tue bectaad tae mauutacture 
jer sugar t.creio.n, aad tuat tuey report at 
t.c uM an ual m etuig of tue socicty. 

Oa motion of Me. Buel. 

Resslved, ‘Vaut Messrs. Amb-ose Spencer, 
vin B. Daane, aud Joa Keyes taige, bot 
comantee to CuLect stutisuca facts 1 rela 
on to ive sdk business, aad that said com- 
mittee be requested to report io tas society 
at tacir next aanual meetiag; aad further, 
twat the said comanttee make inquiry as te 
tue adaptation o. the indigenous mulberry for 
ue prodactios of silk. 

Vu motioaos Mr, Duane. 

esolved, ‘Tuut a committee be nomina- 
ied to wait on the joint co.nm.ttee of tae two 
i0uses 0; the Legislature, in relativa to so 
uuca of t.e Governo’s Message as relate. 
¥ tue distribuuioa of the surplus revenue, to 
-equest tuem to delay tacie report to the Le- 
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heen deprived, by tue death of tic Hoa. J. | 














gisiature until the joint views of the State 


|Azricukura! interest 


Agricultural Society aad State Coavention 
ican be presented to them. 

Whereupon, Messrs. Join B. Duane, J. 
P. Beekman, Antuony Van Bergen, and the 
|President aad Secretary, were appointed said 
committe? 

On motion, 

Resolved, That a committee of five be 
appointed to nominate suitable persons as 
officers of the society for the ensuing year. - 

Wher-upon. the following persons were 
apyoirted :-—Messrs. Allen, Bucl, Van Ber. 
gen, Baldwia and Randall. 

_ Tue vominating committee having report- 
ed, the society proceeded to the electioa of 
officers fur the ensuing year, and tae follow. 
ing persons were d.ly elected. 

Joun P. Berkman, President, 

Antony VAN Bercen, First Vice-Pres’t. 

W. Aue. S. Nortn, Second ~ do. 

ArcuipaLp McIntyre, Tuird’ do. 

Harvey Batpwin, Fourth — do, 

Jesse Buet, Corresponding Secretary, 

Joun Keves Pa:ce, Recording Secretary, 

Cazes N. Bement, Treasurer, 

Joun TowNsEnpD, 7 

ALEXANDEK WALsH, | _ 

James McNaucnton, } ExecutiveCom. 

Jusse Buen, | 

Henry D. Grove, J 

On mo ion of Mr. North, 

Resolved, ‘That commuttees be appointed, 
wiose busiuess it shall be to report at tie 
next annual meeting, t.e progress of im. 
provemen: in Neat Stock, Horses, Sheep and 
Swine, togctuer wits any infoimation they 
may be uble to obtain, interesting to. tie 

generally, relating to 
t .0s¢ subjects. 

W..erei po, the fol'owing persons were 
appointe | to be said committees :— 

On Neat Stock—Messrs. Francis Rotch, 
Joaa P. Bockman, and W. Aug. S. North. 
Un Hurses— Messrs. Lewis F. Allen, 
Jo nC. St. vens, and Cadwallada D. Colden. 
Ou Sheep—M.ssis. Heury S. Randall, 
Joia B. Du.ne. Henry D. Grove, Caleb N, 

2 nent and Praucis Rotea, 

On Swine—Messrs. Jesse Buel, John J. 
Viele aud Caleb N. Bement. 

Ou motion of Mr. Suuler. 

Resolve /, ‘Taat a committee of three be 
appoiited to report the coudition of the sev. 
eral Couuty agricu.tural societies, to thé cor- 
respo.idiug secretary, as opportunity may 
o-cur. ‘ / 
Wuereupoo, J. D. Shuler, Henry S. Ran. 
Jall and L. Cuandler Bull, were appointed 
said com nittee. 

Ou motion of Mr. Allen. 

Resolved, Taat the procerdings of this 
saciety b. publisaed ia tue three agricultural 
papers publisaed ja this State, and in such 
vtaer papers ag are favorable to tae agricul. 
iural luteresis. 

O. motion. 

Resolved, ‘That the executive committee 
reportat tae next annual meeting of this sos 
ciety. 

‘l'ae annual address to the society was 
then delivered, by Prof. James McNaugh. 


ton. 

GENTLEMEN :—I regret that some person 
Nore Co.npeteut taan myself could not be 
vrevailed upon to address you va the -pre- 








sent occasiva. I must crave your indul- 
gence in advance, for any imperiections you 
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werflowings of the Nile, was probably the 
‘ause of this, rathee than the skill or indus. 


may observe in the matter or manner of my! 
discourse, as the call upon me to address you 
has been unexpected, and I have had but « 
short time for preparation, amidst t e nume- 
rous interruptio is ‘nc’ != tto ‘nv pro‘ession 
Ii might be supposed that a farmer would be 
tue most suitable person iv aduross & sociels 
instituted for tiie purpose of promoting Agri- 
culture, and other branches of rural econo 
my. There cannot be a doubt tuat tie re 
marks of a practical farmer would have more 
weight and authority, than tuose of a per- 
son who merely proiesses a love of rural oc- 
cupations, and has paid attentioa to them. 
rather as matters uf relaxation and amuse- 
ment, than as the serious bu iness of life. 

Those most co:versant with the history 
of Agriculture, will, however, recollect, that 
many of the greatest improvements made 
within the last half century in that depart- 
ment of human in:Justry, hive emanated 
from professioual men, and from gei.tlemen 
wo never held a plough, or labor in tae 
field. 

Although myself very little of a practical| 
farmer, yet I have had opportunities o1 wit 
nessing a good deal of farming operations, 
as curried on in this couutry, and in some 
ofthe most approved countries of Europe ; | 
therefora hope that some of my remarks 
may be deemed worthy of the notice of tie 
society. Tuis society was instituted for the 
purpose of carrying into more general prac- 
tice such improvements relating to rural af- 
fairs as are ca'culated to elevate the charac. 
ter of the farmer, to render the noble busi- 
ness of cultivating the soil more profitable 
and to promote tie general prosperty of tne 
State. Tin field of our exertions is uot lim- 
ited to mere agriculture, or the Culiivation o: 
the soil, but embraces likewise every tuing 
relating to rural economy. 

In tue remarks waich follow, I shall avail 
myself of tuis latitude and trust tue society 
will pardon me if I appear to digress too 
muca frorn what may be considered tae spe- 
cial object of our association. 

Agriculture may be regarded as the pa- 
rent of arts, commerce and manufactures, 
and the great source of the prosperity of 
nations. Its history dates almost from the 
creationof man. In the state of innocence, 
in the garden of Eden, it is probable that the 
earth spontaneously yielded ali taut was ne 

for itsinhab:tants. But immediate- 
ly after the fall of our first parents, Ho'y 
Writ informs us, that Adam was expel el 
from the garden, “to till the ground from 
whence he was taken.” Consequently, 
Agriculture ranks first among the arts, not 
only in mmportance but in seniority. Of tie 
immediate descendattts of Adam, the first 
born was a “tiller of the ground.” and his 
brother Abel “a keeper of saeep.” Hee, 
then, we have, at the very origin of our rac, 
the agricultural and pastoral lite commenc- 
ing simultaneously, glthouzh it has been a 
favorite speculation with philosophers, to de- 
signate taree progressive stuges of society. 
Tae first, that in wnich man is supported by 
the spontaneous productions of the soil, by 
hunting and by fisning—tne second, tue pas- 
tural_and tie last, tne agricultural stage. 
Such (oe; not seem to have been tae pro- 
gress of soc’ety before the flood, wuateve: 
may have been the case since taat period. 


from wuat they were in the days of Abra. 
i ham. 


fore the time of Nimrod, who is describe 
is a mighty hunter.” 

Immediately after the flood, it is probab! 
‘hat the human family had recourse to Agri 
eniture and fishing for their support; for i 
is fa'r to presume that the beasts of the fiel: 
ut for the 10d of man, were as yet too fev 
to be used jor that purpose ;-—and taat tuere 
fore they were allowed to multiply for som 
‘ime witaout molestation, Warrant wa. 
granted to Noah to eat every moving thing 
taat had life—*Every moving thing that 
liveth shall be meat for you; even as the 
green herb have | given you all things.” 

It is not improbable that mankind, for se 
veral ages after the flood, remained united. 
and that Agriculture and tae arts had made 
co siderable prog:ess among them. Tuc 
fact of their being together in such numbers 
as to comme:.ce the build.ng ofa city—to 
make brick, and to use slime or pitch fo. 
mortar—and to attempt to build a towe: 








whose top should reaca “u ito tie heaven”! 
—shows that tie necessaries olife must! 
have bee. raised in abundance around them, 
and that many were enabled to wit i:draw 
irom the cultivation of the soil, to the arts! 
necessary for the artificial society of a city. | 
But upou the dispersion of mankind, by tue 
miraculous confusion cf tongu:s, wacther 
we interpret tue language literally or figu-| 
ratively, muca of tae knowledge existing in 
i dease populat.on must have been lost. as) 
mankind became scatteoud and ceased to 
communicate with each other. As few, in 
all probability, were capable of remaining to. | 
getner, on account of the scantiness of the 
means of support, a relapse into barbarism 
was scaicely avoidable. M ny, of a roving) 
d.sposition, would support tuemselves by| 
auating, while t.e more prudent would trust| 
to tue rearing of flocks, and a more or less 
careful cultivation of the soil. 

But as tiey had the wuole world before 
them, it is not probable that there was much 
.ndustry, or much attention to the arts, fora 
long period. ‘The pastoral life being the 
easiest, an less precarious than that of the 
mere hunter, we tiad that it was foilowed by 
the patriarchs ; and recent travellers assure 
us, taat the customs of the noinadic tribes of 
Asia are not essentially different, at this day, 





In process of tine, however, mankind had) 
becoine sv numerous that mo-e att :ntion to! 
tae cultivation of tne sol became necessary | 
for their support. ‘They began to acquire 
fixed residences, and to accumul ite individu 
al property. Arts a.d civilization necessa. 
rily sprung up among them ; and in propor. 
tion as Agriculture made progress, nation. 
became civilized, prosperous and powerlul. 
It has always been so, and there is reaso. 
to believe it will continue so as long as tix 
world lasts. Sully expressed his coavictio. 
of tnis truth, by saying, that Agriculture 
might be regarded as the breasts from whic. 
the state derived its nourishment and sup 
port. 

‘ne Jews were an agricultural and pasto 
ral nation, having few manufactures, and b. 

i very limited commerce. Ejzypt seems t 
vavé been tne grauory of the worid duria. 
the most flourisaing periods of the Jewis. 
monarchy. Tne natural fertility of the so: 








No distinct mention is made of hunting be- 





of Lower Egypt, caused by the periodica. 
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ry of her agricultural population. ‘The 

reeks are supposed to have derived their 
snowledge of Agriculture, as well as of other 

rts, fron the Kgvotians ; but thev do not 
ecm to have excelled in the cultivatioa of 
che soil, ‘Tueir country was in many re. 
ipects unfavorable, being more remarkable 
or picturesque scenery and natural beauty, 
‘han fertility. To render the soil fertile 
ind productive, required more labor than the 
Jreeks felt disposed to bestow upon it, 
Most of the field labor was performed by 
slaves; and I believe there never has beeg 
2 country highly improved by such labor, 

Tae Romans, as they were in all respects 
t more iadustrious, a more honest, a more 
respectable people than the. fickle Greeks, 
sarried tie arts of husbandry to a_ higher 
iegree of perfection. From the Georgics 
of Virgil, aad more particularly from tie 
writings of Columella, we gither, taat dur. 
ing the Augustan and subsequent ages, Ag. 
riculture was practised on correct and regu. 
lar principles. Columella has left us twelve 
books ou Agriculture and gardening. Tie 
style is elegant, and the work is said to dig 
play tae genius of a naturalist. and to evince 
aa observing mind. Uualike most conquer. 
ing natioas, particularly those of antiquity, 
tae Romans carried wita their arms civiliza. 
tion and arts. ‘They did not, in general, 
burn the towns and lay waste the countries 
they subdued. Whenever they formed 4 
permanent conquest, they opened roads, 
built bridges and aqueducts, and promoted 
Agriculture. All this they might have done, 
less for the good of the subdued, than fo 
their own security and advantage. But stil, 
if we deny them credit for motive, we cap 
not in justice refuse to eoncede to them the 
merit of having diffused improvement and 
civilization over extensive regions of the 
earta, which had hitherto remained iu a state 
of barbarism, and which, but for them, might 
have remained so until this day. Our am 
cestors were found by them little better that 
the savages that roam through our own for 
ests. ‘I'hey went to war, naked and paint 
ed, like tne [Indians of modern days, and do 
aot appear to have made much, if, any, 
zreater progress in the scale of society. 
[ae people of tae northern part of tie com 
uveut oi Europe were very much in the 
same condition. But the parts that s ubmit 
ted to tae Ronan sway, felt tae inflaeace of 
the energetic government of taat remarka 
ile people. ‘Towns and cities spruag up ia 
reat numbers—the soil became better cub 
ivated—tae people (being protected in tneit 
ives aad property) became numerous 
imyroved—goold roads were made almost 
svery where—the cities had baths, and aque+ 
tucts, and splendid buildings, not much inte? 
“or to those of Italy herself. 

I believe it is generally conceded that the 
heory and practice of Agriculture are, at 
iis time, as well understood in England 
.ad Scotland, as m any part of the world, 
it is well known that few countries have 
een less favored by nati ra, either as to 

xl or clunate, for agriculture or horticul- 
ire, than Scotiand; and yet few countries 
1ave dove more for the advancement 








hese branches than she has done. My 
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the leading means by which this eminence 

been attained ;—some of the causes 
which retarded improvement, I have al- 
ready ‘mentioned. 
. The direct causes of the advanced state 
ofScateh huusbandry, are chiefly referable 
to the following: ‘1st. Careful tillage— 
thorough ploughing, to pulverize the soil 
—ths removal! of weeds, stones, stumps, 
pushes; &c.—the proper draining of fields, 
andthe use of manures to such soils as 
were exhaused by long tillage, or were 
naturally. poor. 2d. The regular rotation 
of crops, varying these according to the 
nature of the soil. 3d. The general intro- 
duction of turnips and clover. 4th, The 
use of lime, marl, alga marina, and com- 

manures. 5th. The introduction of 
improved implements of hunbandry—as 
the plough, the cart, the threshing ina- 
chine, the fanners, the rollers, harrows, &c. 


The triumph of modern over ancient hns- 
bandry is due to the introduction and use 
of these improved implements, more than 
toany other cause. The ancients sepa- 
rated their grain on a threshing floor erect- 
edin the fields, by means of the feet of 
oxen, or by rade instruments, which injur- 
ed the grain, and consumed much time; 
and they depended on the winds for win- 
nowing the seed. ‘The construction of 
mills for grinding grain, also distinguishes 
modern husbandry from the ancient. The 
modes practisetl by the latter were exceed- 
ingly rude; the grain was pounded be- 
tween stones, or in some kind of mortar.— 
Itia not very long since this practice ob- 
tained in some parts of Europe, and is pro- 
bably prevalent at this moment in some of 
the new settlements of the United States. 

Having given this sketch of the progress 
of husbandry in the old world, I hope the 
society will indulge me by permitting a few 
remarks on the Agriculture and rural econ- 
omy of this State. 

When the province of New-York came 
into the possessicn of Great Britain, Agri- 
culture was ina very low state at home. 
Most of those who emigrated from Europe 
brought with them litile sxill and less cap- 
ital. Land was of little value, and there- 
fore easily obtained. Every body could be 
(what in Europe is still considered a great 
distinction) a landed proprietor. Most of 
the emigrants, therefore, preferred hard- 
ships, as proprietors, to comfort as domes- 
tics and laborers, ‘The great mass of far- 
mers became lords of the soil. and managed 
their farms ¢hemselves, aided by their chil- 
dren, seldom being able to find people to 
ire, even if they possessed means for pay- 
ing them. The virgin soil. however, was 
feb, and yielded freely, without much la- 

tor expense of culture. Some extensive 
estates; or manors, existed, in which the 
farms were in the possession of tenants 
holding leases, some of which were per- 
Petual—or, as long as water ran or grass 
rew. The rents were almost nominal.— 
I believe these were the worst managed 
farms in the province ; ahd the remark is 
as applicable, so far as I have seen, at the 
present day, as at any former period. 

The revolution and cansequent separa. 
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change in the general me:hod of farina :nan- 
agement. The farms have, un il wiihina 
very few years, been culiivated with litle 
attention to the improved Agriculture of 
foreign countries.. Crop after crop was 
taken off, as long as the produce was 
worth the trouble of cultivation, until the 
soil became exhausted. Little care was 
taken to preserve manure—no attention 
was paid to rotation of crops—stones and 
stumps were left in the field unmolested— 
if there existed a wet spot of ground, the 
ploughman went round it, leaving posses- 
sion to weeds and frogs—if a small stream 
traversed a field, it was permitted to’ mean- 
der in serpentine ‘courses, to ornament the 
landscape by its luxuriant growth of bushes 
—drains were hardly thought of, and when 
made, were scarccly ever covered, no mat 

ter how abundant stones to fill them might 
be in the contiguous fields. The effeet of 
this system has been, that in almost all the 
old counties of this State, the soil has been 
exhausted, the culture of wheat is given 
up, and many extensive districts are now 
chiefly abandoned to pasturage, being no 
longer fit for profitable tillage. On many 
farms, the wood has been destroyed, while 
no attempt was made to remedy the injury 
by planting. ‘The fences, or enclosures, 
were of the rudest and worst kinds, while 
hedges were in many counties scarcely} 
ever seen. Thus beauty and utility were; 
alike disregarded. 

Within the last few years, in several 
counties, much improvement has taken 
place in every thing that relates tu Agri- 
culture; but it is far from being general in 
any county, and many of the remarks al- 
ready made, are still applicable, in the 
fullest extent, to much the greater number 
of farms in the districts im:.ediately around 
us 


The great ends contemplated in the in- 
stitution of this society, were, the improve- 
ment of the various branches of husbandry, 
and the several arts connected with them. 
Much may be accomplished by a concen- 
tration of efforts We have a great deal 
to encourage us in the success which has 
attended the exertions of other associations 
for the promotion of various useful arts and 
sciences. It is to be wished that gentle- 
men largely interested in landed property 
would unite with us, and by their purse 
and influence, as well as example, aid in 
promoting objects by which their private 
interests and the good of the public at large 
will be simultaneously advanced. 

It is desirable that there should be union 
and uniformity in our efforts. To promote 
this, l would suggest the propriety of or- 
ganizing in each county an auxiliary so- 
ciety, and that at the annual meetings of 
this society, in addition to the permanent 
members, there should be a delegate from 
each of the county societies. [ would fur- 
iher suggest, the propriety of appointing 
an executive committee here, at the seat of 
government, to act during the recess of the 
State Society in its behalf, to carry into 
operation such plans as may be adopted 
for advancing the cause im which we are 
engaged. 

At the last session of the legislature, an 











was passed. Considerable progress has 
been made in procuring subscribers to. the 
stock of this school. It is intended, should. 
the necessary amount. be subscribed, td 
select a farm in this vicinity, of, the.extent 
of at least five hundred acres, on which are 
to be erected, on the most approved plans, 
suitable farm buildings. It. is also in.con- 
templation to psocure specimens of the most 
improved implements. of husbandry. ;. and 
that the management of the farm should be 
conducted upon the most appraved pring} 
ples. ‘Teachers are io be attached tot 
for instructing pupils in, the theory,.an 
practice of Agriculture. It is intended, .in 
short, to make it a school for, the education 
of skilful and scientific practical farmerg. 
At present itis uncertain bow. far, these 
objects can be realized. That sucha nee 
is wanted, no one will deny ; and that such. 
a school, properly conducted, would be of 
incalculable benefit to the farming interests 
of this State, admits of as little doubt. 

Something more is necessary than, cam 
be obtained at such a school as.the Agri. 
cultural is expected to be. If it be intends 
ed to make the pypils of the school work 
on the farm, for the double purpose of earn- 
ing enough to support themselves, and of 
making them skilful in the practical details 
of farming, excepting in the winter seagon; 
little leisure will be afforded for study. 

It appears to me, that there ought to 
be established here, at the seat of govern- 
ment, an institution founded by the State; 
and liberally endowed, wherein a thorough 
education could be obtained in the liberal 
arts and sciences. ‘The means of the State 
are ample fr the purpose; and es no such 
institution at present exists. within thé 
bounds of the commonwealth, it. would 
seem that no place is so suitable; for its 
location as the seat of government. 

At such an institution, lectutes on the 
science of Agniculture might be. given 
during the session of the legislature;, so 
that all who took an interest in the-subject 
might have the benefit of thems ‘The 
kindred sciences of chemistry, mineralogy, 
geology and natural history; could likewise 
be taught. The present time is auspicious 
for the purpose. A geological survey of 
the State is now in. progress, under Ahe 
authority of the government. A most im- 
portant collection of objecis.in geology, 
mineralogy, zoology and botany; must of 
necessity be the result. |. It is.therefore 
highly desirable that a suitable museum 
be provided for the reception and preserva- 
tion of this collection. What place so pro- 
per as the capital of the State? Sueh a 
collection once made, would be a-nueleus 
around whieh future additions would-ae- 
cumulate, until at last it might .rivakin 
utility, if not in extent, the colleetion ofthe 
Garden of Plants, in Payis. Ifihis first 
step be taken, under the auspices of the 
State, there is every reason to. hope, that* 
in no long time; we shall possess amuni- 
versity, not in name, but in fact—an_uni- 
versity, where the more elementary branch- 
es usually taught in academies and;colle- 
ges should be excluded, while chemistry, 
agriculture, mining, engmeering, geology 
and mineralogy, natural ‘histor, polities 











from the mother country, made the 


ct incorporating a State agricultural school 


economy, mental and mora] philosophy, 








avid sich other branches as are of sufficient 
intéerést to attract pupils, could be thorough- 
ly studied. ' 

"Phe limits of this discourse will not per- 
it Me to enter more fully on this subject ; 
I merely throw out the suggestion for the 
consideration of the Society, so that, if 
aéemed important, it may be acted upon 
Without loss of time. 

‘At the Agricultural farm, pupils might 
be taught the management of farms, the 
faising and taking care of stock, &c — 
Botany and horticulture might likewise be 
tatight and practised there ; but the insti- 
tuition in the city, it appears to me, ought 
to bé the place where such as had leisure, 
or ‘inclination atid means, to study pro- 
foundly, should resort. 

No business is more important, none 
more honorable, than Agriculture and its 
kindred arts. The wealth, the power, the 
morality of a nation, are closely connected 
with it. Let, therefore, the wealthy, who 
have the greatest interest, be foremost in 
its promotion. Let them make gentlemen 
farmers of their sons, instead of professional 
men and merchants. 


education such as befits their prospects,|| 


and the honorable position they are to oc- 
cupy in society. 
If this were more gencrally done, we 
would less frequently sce the well earned 
property of the fathers squandered by the 
children, or the high professional character 
acquired by the paren’, sullied by the in- 
capacity and indolence of a son, who feels 
not the stimulus of necessity, to make him 
tread in the honorable course pointed out 
tohim. The country would become the 
fesidence of the most worthy and most 
gifted members of society ;—the wilderness 
would blossom as the rose, and none woul! 
be found to live in cities, but such as could 
not afford to dwell in the country, or such 
a8, for the love of gain, could submit to 
temporary banishment for the sake of spend. 
ing the evening of their days, each under 
his own vine and fig-tree, remote from the 
noise and turmoil of the multitudinous city. 
To’all, then, who wish to live in health, 
comfort and independence, we would say— 
“ Venerate the plough, 
“ And o’er your hills and long withdrawing 
vales 
“ Let Autumn spread its richest treasures 
to the sun, 
“ Luxuriant and unbounded.” 


N. Y. Srate Acricutroura Society, ) 

Albany, February 3, 1837. s 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Socie- 

ty be presented to Prof. James McNaugh. 

ton, for his very excellent and instructive 

address, and that a copy be requested for 

publication. 
From the minutes. 
J. K. Paice, Secretary. 

On motion of Mr. Beekman. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the society 
be to Dr. James McNaughton, for 
his very excellent and instructive address, 
and that‘ copy be requested for publication. 

On motion of Mr. Allen. 

_. Resolved, That te thanks of this society 
be 





Let them give an/| 
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has presided over the same. 
The socicty then adjourned. 





For the New-York Farmer. 
Brack Fiy.—Sow a bushel of dry ashes 


all other vegetables of the same class w hile 
the dew is on (or are moist) when they are 
two or three days old, and it will preserve 
them against the small black fly, should 
theie come rain to wash it off immediately, 
repeat it, the ashes also is highly beneficial 
to promote the growth of the young plent. 
Oftentimes the black fly will take every 
vestage from the fields and lead a person 
who did not see his field during the first few 
\days to believe the field bad, and attribute 
the evil tu that cause. Many farmers are 
well acquainted with the above facts, but 
they are not generally known—and this 
may be of service. 

A New-Encianp Farmer. 
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| TRANSACTIONS OF THE ESSEX AGRICULTU- 


RAL SOCIETY, MASS. 


The Annual account of the “ Transac- 
‘tions of the Essex Agricultural Society in 
Massachusetts” Las just been published. 
‘Tt is a valuable document; and does honor 
ito this society, which stands unsurpassed in 
|the country for its spirited exertions in the 
‘cause of our improved husbandry ; and 
for the zeal, ability, and intelligence with 
which its operations have been conducted. 
| We have a!ready laid before the readers of 
t!ie New-York Farmer the sens ble address 
‘of Nath’l. W. Hazen, Esq., which forms 
‘the first article in these Transactions.— 
This is followed by some remarks from 
Governor Everet on the same occasion, 
which are particularly entit.ed to attention ; 
and which, though they contain some local 
allusions, we are happy in laying before 
our readers. Like every thing of the kind 
which procezds from that distinguished 
gentleman, of whose talents, knowledge, 
eloq :ence, public spirit, and usefulness the 
Commonwealth has ‘ust reason to be proud, 
they are to the point; they are feeling, in- 
structive, and. patriotic ; and the local al 
lusions give them an increased intcrest. 





REPORI—COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 


When the discourse of Mr. Hazen was 
concluded, Dr. Nichols, of Danvers, ad- 
dressed the Governor and audience through 
the following Report :— 

The Committee of Arrargements ask 
leave to report:—That they have had the 
satisfaction of seeing their plans and 'pro- 
visions for the day carried into execution 
without loss of time, and in a manner 
equal to their expectations. As a whole, 
the exhibition has perhaps been inferior to 


the able and satisfactory manner in which he 


to the acre on your turnip field as well as||P 





they are willing to attribute to the unfavog. 
able season and the inclement weather of 
the morning, rather than to a want of inters 
est in the Agricultural community in the 
objects of the Society. The utility of this 
Association they are happy to believe dé& 
ends not so much on the cattle and thi 
-xhibited at their Shows, as on the o 
tunities these afford the Farmers of the 
County, to become acquainted with each 
other, for consultations on subjects pect: 
liarly interesting to themselves, and for oft 
fering up their united adorations to Hin 
who giveth seed time and harvest, and why 
alone can crown the labors of the husbané 
man with success. 

This day has also been rendered unusi. 
ally interesting by the presence of His Ex 
cellency the (‘overnor of the Common. 
wealth. In extending to your Excellency 
an invitation to attend on this occasion, ‘the 
Committee believe it to be "peculiarly pro 
per that an exhibition attained mainly by 
the bounty of the State should come under 
the supervision of its Chief Magistrate} 
and they felt confident that one so distit- 
guished for performing with the strictest 
fidelity all the duties and proprieties of his 
exalted station, would be pleased to em 
brace the opportunity afforded him, t 
countenance and encourage one of the 
great interests of the Commonwealth b 
showing himself personally interested in 
the success of its Agricultural Societies, 
and by manife ting a disposition to become 
acquainted with the wants of ‘the industt- 
ous yeomanry of which they are composed, 
And your presence here,—for which the 
Committee in behalf of the Society tender 
you their hcarty thanks,—assures them that 
they have net mistaken your views, . or 
feelings in these particulars. 

Per order of the Committee. 
Anprew NicuHo1ns, 





REMARKS OF GOV. EVERETT. 


After the Report of the Committee of 
Arrangements had been read, Governor 
Everett rose and made his acknowledg- 
ments to the Committee for the manner in 
which they had alluded to the circumstanee 
of his being present. He expressed his 
gratification at the exhibition of the day, 
and his confidence that the Lounty of the 
State was beneficially applied by the Esséx 
Agricultural Society. He stated thatithé 
wish had been expressed that he should 
address the audience. He felt that ‘in 
complying with the request he stepped ‘be 
yond the line of usage on such occasioi 

but he trusted the responsibility of his doing 
so would be considered as resting with the 
Committee, by whom the wish had beef 
expressed. 

The Governor added that he felt ‘addi- 
tional embarrassment in following the ofa- 
t'r, who, in his very able and interesting 
discourse, t ad anticipated many of the gen- 
erai remarks appropriate to such an occa 
sion. His only effort could now be, to 
subjoin a few observations, so simple as to 
present themselves without rescarch, and 
he hoped important enough to bear a repe 














Me tothe late President thereof, for 
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some of the Shows in former years. Thie 


tition, should it happen, as was very probar 
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the orator of the day. 


eeded substantially as follows : 


by the figures employed to state an increase 
Pagricuitaral products. 

of hay from your meadows; a few more 
bushels of corn or potatoes from your tilled 
lands; a better stock of animals for the 
dairy, the fold, or the pen, would add some- 
thing, it is true, to the public and private 
wealth of the community ; but if nothing 
farther came of it, it would be a matter in 
which neither the patriot : or the christian 
could take a deep interest. 
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hysbandmen is numerically the largest in 


the communi'y ; and that on their condi-| 


tion it has been found, in the experience 
of the whole world, that the social, politi- 
cal, and moral character of countries 
mainly depends, it follows as self-evident, 
that whatever improves the situation of the 
farmer feeds the life-springs of the national 
character. In proportion as our husband- 


men prosper, they not only enjoy them-, 
selves a larger portion of the blessings of 
life’; but society is kept in a healthy state, | 


and they are enabled to make ampler pro- 
vision for the education and establishment 


of their children, and thus leave behind 
them a posterity competent not only to pre- ( A 
serve and assert, but to augment their||honor of nations, in peace and war. From 


e. 
It will accordingly be found, that the 
at differences in the political condition 


of different countries coincide directly with 4 
the different tenure on which the land is! 


held and cultivated. It is not that in one’ 
country the Goverisment is administered by 
am élective President; in another by a’ 
limited monarchy ; in another by an abso-' 
lute despot. These things are not unim-! 
portant ; because forms have a tendency 
to draw the substance after them. But a 
far more important question, in deciding the 
itical condition of different countries is, 

is theland held? ‘The orator has told 

us what is the case in many parts of Europe 
‘but there are countries where the case is! 
still worse. There are countries where the 
land, the whole of it,is claimed to be the 
Property of an absolute despot,—rather a. 
‘Chief of bvigands than a sovereign, —who. 
once or twice a year sends out his armed 
‘hordes to scour the territory, to sweep to-| 
gether, without the shadow of law or pre-| 
‘tetice of right, whatever they can lay their! 
hands’ on; leaving the wretched peasant’ 


‘fittle else than what he actually grasps! 


with his teeth. Suchis the system introdu-. 
ed into some parts of Hindostan, by their! 
Mahometan conquerors, and it has had the! 


“effect of breaking down the civilization of 
Countries once refined, learned, wealthy and 


Prosperous, into a condition very little bet- 
ter than that of the North American sav- 
poe Contrast this with the system on 

our lands are held and occupied, in 








ble, that they had been already made by/| 
After some remarks on the nature and 
jects of cattle shows, and their beneficial 
influence on the state of the husbandry of} 
this part of the country, Governor Everett 
The benefit, which has accrued to our} 
farmers from these exhibitions, cannot be. 
estimated in dollars or cents, or measured. 


A few more tons! 


‘But when we consider, that the class of | 


‘lof Essex” fell at “ Bloody Brook,” down 
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pursuance of which as’a general rule, it is 
divided into small farms, the property of 
those who till them, who have every in- 
ducement and facility to better their condi- 
tion, and who feel themselves on an equal- 
ity with their fellow citizens in every other 
pursuit. Itis plain that over such a popu- 
lation no government could exist but one 
like that beneath which we live, in which 
the people are the direct source of power. 
|| Where this is the case, it is equally plain 
that whatever improves and raises the con- 
|| dition of husbandmen, tends directly to sus- 
'|tain and fortify the social fabric. PD 
A very celebrated ancient poet exclaim- 
jed, “ Oh, two happy farmers! did you but 
'|know your blessings.” If this could be 
'|said of the farmers of Italy, at the close of 
‘|the civil wars, subjects of an absolute 
'|prince, and a part of them only the owners 
of the land they tilled, it may well be re- 
peated of the husbandmen of New-England, 
'|the proprietors of a soil, which furnishes a 
||competence of all the good things of life, 
and the possessors of an amount of bless- 
\|ings never surpassed, if ever equalled. Not 
||among the least of these privileges, is the 
jrich birthright of patriotic recollections 
which has come down to us from our 
‘|fathers, and of which no portion of the 
|couatry las more to boast than the ancient 
county of Essex.. It is no mere compli- 
ment, sir;—the county of Essex is a dis- 
tinguished part of the State. It would be 
|| easy, within the limits of this single ccunty, 
to find, in the history of other times, bright 
examples of all the traits of character and 
conduct which promote the prosperity and 





the early contest with the Indians and 
'|French ; from the time when the * Flower 


to the close of the revolution, the fathers 
and forefathers of those I have the honor 
to address, contributed a full share of the 
counsel and treasure, the valur and blood 
by which the cause of the country was di- 
rected, sustained, and carried through tri- 
umphant. NeedI go beyond the limits of 
the town of Danvers? Is it not enough to 
recall the time, not beyond the memory | 
am sure of some whom I see ‘before me, 
when a regiment of royal troops was here 
encamped, a sort of pretorian band to guard 
the residerice of the royal Governor ?— 
Need I do more than remind you of the 
morning of the 19th of April, 1775, when 
your sires, at the sound of the bell of yon- 
der church, hastened together, a portion of 
them under the command of your venera- 
ble fellow citizens near me,* and rushed, 
rather than marched, to the field of danger, 
sixteen miles in four hours,—flying into 
the jaws of death as rapidly as fear com- 
monly lends men wings to fly from it ; and 
contributing,—this single town,—this one 
little town,—oh, prodigality of noble blood ! 
one sixth of the entire loss of that eventful 
day. Need I, my friends, for the most 
touching recollections, go beyond the walls 
of yonder ancient church, consecrated, as it 
was, by the strange spectacle, (at the me- 
mory of which your tears were called forth 












lafresh, on last year’s return of the great. 

niversary,)—the sight of four. of vata 
sons wrapped in their bloody. shrouds, the 
honorable wounds which they had received 
in their country’s cause still freshly flowing? 
Could I before this audieace, on such @ 
theme, be wholly mute, would not the gray 
hairs of the veteran leader of that heroic 
band, who is now before me,* rebuke my. 
silence, and put a tongue in every echo of 
this building, which weuld cry out and 
shame me ! a 

Yes, fellow citizens, if any thing could 
make your native land, your homes, your 
firesides, more dear to you, it must be these 
recollections of the precious blood by which 
they were redeemed. If any thing was 
wanting to inspire you with a passionate 
attachment to the blessing you énjoy, it 
would be the thought of the inestimable 
price at which they were purchased. 

Nor let us forget, if we have a patriotic 
ancestry to be proud of, and if we have pri- 
vilezes to enjoy, we have also incumbent 
duties to perform. The great principles of 
republican liberty are exposed to dangerin 
peace as well as in war. Prosperity, not 
less than trial, may sap the foundation of 
the social fabric ; and there is at all times 





less danger from a foreign foe, than from 
party passion, individual selfishness, and 
general apathy. 

It will not, of course, be expected of me 
toenlarge upon the duties which ‘devolve 
‘pon our husbandmen, with a view to 
guard against these dangers and perpetu- 
ate Our institutions in their purity. [can 
but glance at the topic. But I may say, 
that the first and most important duty of 
the husbandman, is to endeavor to preserve 
and if it may be to strengthen, the broad 
foundation Jaid by our fathers in a deep re- 
ligious principle. Surely there is no class 
of the community whose daily pursuits 
ought to furnish greater nourishment to 
the sense of religious things. The reflect- 
ing mind, it is true, beholds traces of'a 
higher wisdom and goodness in every step 
of every walk of life ; but the husbandman 
who drops a seemingly lifeless seed: imto 
the cold damp earth, there in great part to 
decay ; who sees the vital germ in afew 
days pierce the clod, rise into the air, drink 
the sun’s rays and the dews of heaven, 
shoot upwards and expand, array itself in 
glories beyond the royal vesture of Solo- 
mon, extract from the same common earth 
and air a thousand varieties of the green of 
the leaf, the rainbow hues of the petals, 
the juicy or the solid substance of the fruit, 
which is to form the food of man-and his 
dependent animals. Isay, the intelligent 
husbandman who beholds this, seems to 
step behind the veil which conceals the 
mysteries. of creative power, and sit down 
(if I dare to speak) in the laboratory.of Om- 
nipotence, te 
Connected with the cultivation of the 
religious principle, and the natural fruit of 
it, we look to our husbandaten for a high 
moral sense. ‘Che worst feature in the @e- 
gradation of many foreign countries, isthe 
moral condition of those who till the soil, 
showing itself in the extreme of intemper- 
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afee “and the kindred vices. No man can 
filly ‘understand this, who has not witness- 
edit. In'the general moral character of 
our population, we are warranted in say- 
ing, that it might serve as an example to 
the world. I donot think that out of New- 
England (and I ‘repeat only a remark, 
which, within a few weeks | have heard 
several times from persons coming from 
éther parts of the country,) yon could as- 
gemblea concourse giving so much proof of 
sobriety, thrift, and industry, as is brought 
tdgether in this town to-day, and might te 
assembled, on a similar occasion, in any 
town in Massachusetts. We look to our 
HKusbandmen, by precept and example to 
sustain,and if possible elevate, this sound 
state of morals in the community. 
:) Iastly, that I may say a single word on 
a subject on which the orator has preceded 
me. It isa great and just boast of the 
pilgrims and their descendants, that they 
madeearly and ample provision for educa- 
tion. _ Farmers of Essex, hold fast to that! 
hoast.. I had rather for the appearance, if} 
kimust choose h:etween them, see the coun-| 
try dotted all over, at its cross roads with| 
its: plain little village schoolhouses, than} 
have the high places of a few large towns! 
crowned with the most splendid fabrics of 
Grecian and Roman art. I had rather for 
the strength and defence of the country,— 
if I must choose between them,—see the’ 
roads that lead to those schoolhouses| 
thronged with the children of bo:h sexes, 
saluting the traveller as he passes, in the| 
good old New-England way, with their| 
little curtesy or nod, than gaze upon regi- 
ments of mercenary troops parading upon 
the ramparts of impregnable fortresses.— | 
Ay; for the honor of the thing, [ had rather) 
have it said of me, that I was by choice, 
the humblest eitizen of the State making 
the. best provision .for the education of all 
its children, and that I had the heart to ap- 
preciate this blessing, that sit ona throne 
of ivory.and gold, the monarch of an empire 
on. which the sun never sets. Husband- 
men, sow the seed of instruction, in your 
sons’ and daughters’ minds. It will grow 
upand bear fruit, though the driving storm 
scatter the blossoms of spring, ot untimely 
frost overtake the hopes of autumn. Plant 
the germ of truth in the infant understand 
ings of your childreu—save, stint, spare, 
acrape,—do any thing but steal,—in order 
to, nourish that growth; and it is® little, 
nothing to say, that it will flourish when 
your gtave stones, crumbled into dust, shall 
mingle with the dust they covered—it will 
Mourish, when that overarching heaven 
shall pass away like a scroll, and the eter 
nal.sun, which lightens jt, shall set in 
.. blood ! 

Then follow the Reports of several coin- 
Mhittees and the annunciation of the suc- 
cessful competitors for the Premiums on 
the Dairy,on Milch Cows, on Domestic 
Manufactures, on Cider, on Ploughing, on 
Bulls, Working Men, Steers, and Calves, 
on Fruits and Flowers, and on Horses — 
These are followed by a valuable commu- 


nicat.on from Van Mons in improving Fruit 














‘Trees translated for the Horticultural Re- 


gister by Gen. H. A. 8. Dearborn, a gen- 
fleman distinguished for his scientific and 
practical skill in Horticulture; and to 
whose intelligence and public {spirit the 
Horticultural and Agricultural Public are 
longly indebted. All these purposes are 
deserving of attention. 

Dairy. Ebenezer King, the gentleman 
who received the highest Premium for his 
June butter, states “‘ that he presents thirty 
nine pounds and three quarters made in 
June; also fourteen pounds made two 
weeks since : and seven pounds made dur- 
ing the Jast week (dated Sept. 28ih,) the 
produce of onecow. The cow has given 
ata milking twenty-six pounds, her feed 
has been principally ordinary pasture ; oc- 
casionally she has had three pints of corn 
meal per day. Her milk has set twenty- 
four hours, when the cream has been sepa- 
rated ; has been churned once a week ; the 
butter milk pressed out; and the butter 
kept in strong pick!e.” 

We subjoin to this account that of Dan- 
iel P. King, Esq., on the s.@ne subject, a 
successful competitor, and in all respects, 
one of the best farmers in the county. 

“ The Stone jar marked 1, contains about 
thirty pounds of butter, made in the last 
week of June from the produce of six cows ; 
they had common pasture feed only; the 
milk stood in tim pans in a cool cellar thirty- 
six hours; the cream was then separated, 
and placed in pots on the cellar floor; in 
warm weather fine salt is stirred in the cream 
to prevent its souring. When the butter is 
taken from the churn, the butter milk is 
pressed out, it is partially salted and remains 
in the cellar till the next day, when more 
salt is added ; and it is again worked over; 
the quantity of salt used is about one oz. to 
the pound. The butter in the jar has been 
covered with a pickle, made of rock salt, 
boiled, and carefully skimmed.” 

The produce of four cows, as given by 
Jacob Osgood, of Andover, is thus stated. 
New Milk Cheese from the 9th of 

July, to the 10th of September, 435 lbs. 
Butter from 1st of June, to the 9th of 

July, und 17 days in September, 145 “ 
Amount of 6 meal cheese made dur- 

ing the time of making butter, 294 « 

The cow of Daniel Putnam, which received 
the first Premium as a milch cow, of native 
stock, from the amount of her produce, cer- 
tainly deserved a premium. 

“This cow calved May 21. The calf 
was sold June 20th for $7.62}. During the 
thirty days that the calf sucked, there were 
made from her milk 17 lbs. butter. From 
June 20th to Sept. 26th (14 weeks she gave 
3370 lbs. of milk, making a fraction more 
than 34 lbs. and 6 oz. perday. The great, 





est quantity on any one day was 45 |bs,.op 
17 quarts and 1 pint—for the weight’ of @ 
quart of her milk is 2 lbs. 90z. The great 
est quantity in one week was 288 Ibs. The 
quantity of butter made in the same fourteen 
weeks was 139 lbs.. The greatest amount 
in one week was 12 lbs. 2 oz. The cow ‘has 
had good keeping. In addition tothe pag 
ture she has been frequently fed with ‘fresh 
mown grass and cornstalks. She had about 
four quarts of cob meal (corn ground on the 
cob) per day, through the summer.” 

The Report on Domestic Manufactures 
gives a long list of premiums, fifty-two ‘of 
which seemed to have been bestowed, and 
we have no doubt most justly upon the fiyy 
seamstresses and knitters of Essex county, 
for beautiful and useful specimens of thei 
patient handicraft ; and presents to those ip 
pursuit of that most useful commodity, ag 
industrious wife, a pretty emphatic recom 
mendation of the fair daughters of this & 
vored district, long distinguished for the ig 
telligence and patriotism of its men ; and 
the virtue and industry of its women. ''@ 
this county, the poet may say emphatically, 


“There is the noblest growth our realms sup. 
ply ; 
And souls are ripened in a northern sky.”, 


IMPROVING FRUIT TREES. 


Among the illustrious benefactors of mah 
kind, the name of Van Mons* seems destin. 
ed to hold a conspicuous place. By almost 
incredible labor, perseverance, and constai 
cy of purpose, through a long succession’ df 
years, he seems to have estab!ished a philo 
sophical theory of improving or amelioratitig 
fruit trees and other productions of natum, 
worthy of a place by the side of the wondét. 
ful discoveries and improvements‘ in othér 
branches of philosophy which characterim 
the age of Herschel, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Cuvier, and a host of other distinguished 


contemporarics,— 
‘Whose names must honored live, till science dies” 


From a long article in the Horticultuml 
Register and Gardener’s Magazine of Jung 
1836,—comimunicated by Hon. H. A. 
Dearborn,—we have compiled the followit 
which we think cannot fail of being so 
ing to a large portion of the members of 
Essex Agricultural Society. A. N., 
VAN MON’S THEORY OF AMELIORATING a 

INPROVING FRUIT TREES, BY RAISING SUO 

CESSIVE GFNERATIONS FROM SEED, 


So long as plants or trees remain in theit 
natural situation, their seed always prod 
the same; but on changing their clam 
and territory some will vary more or less 
and when they have once departed from 
their natural state, they never n retut 
to it, but are removed more ant’ more 
successive generations, of 

The seed, for example, of the wild peat 
trees, in their native region, always repr 


duce their like at every age; that is, be th 
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ber 
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* Professor of Chemistry at the Univers 





ty of Louvain, Belgium, 
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tree twenty or a thousand years old at the 
time the seed is taken from it, the fruit of its 
pring trees will be precisely like that of 
the parent stock. But the seed of a dom s- 
pear tree, that is, a tree which pro- 

duces better, or at least a different kind of 
{nit from its. wild ancestors, produces trees 
not only very different, from itselfand them, 
but this difference will be greater if the seed 
be taken from the young seedling’s first or 
early fructification, than it will be if taken 
from the same tree after it has been many 

in bearing. 

To improve or ameliorate fruit trees, 
iherefore, as expeditiously as possible, young 
seedlings should be forced into bearing as 

as may be, and the seed first produc- 
ed.planied. Pursuing this method, Van 
Mons, notwithstanding the seed that he was 
iged to use in his first experiments were 
obtained from ancient varicties, whose age, 
ditiough uncertain, was mach advanced, 
was enabled to reach, in forty two years, 
the fruit of the fifth generation of his pear 
trees, all of which was good and excellent. 
His first generation yielded their first fruit 
in from twelve to fifteen years, his second 
if from ten to twelve years, his third in from 
eight to ten years, his fourth in from six to 
eight years, and his fifth in six years, and in 
the eighth generation he obtained a few 
pear trees which fructified at the age of four 
years. He also found that three or four 
generations without interruption, from pa- 
rent to son, and from twelve to fifteen con- 
secutive years, were sufficient to obtain no 
other than excellent fruit from the stones of 
peaches, apricots, plums and cherries ;—that 
to obtain none other than good apples, only 
four generations, and about twenty years, 
were required. 

Such, briefly, according to Van Mons, is 
the philosophy of improving fruit trees,— 
But why, it may be asked, ii fruit trees are 
capable of such rapid improvement, by re- 
production from seed, do so few seedling 
trees among us produce good fruit? From 
the theory of Van Mons may be obtained a 

ilosophic answer to this inquiry. ‘Trees, 

all other organized beings, have limited 
periods of youthful growth, maturity, and 
decay. Trees propagated by cuttings, 


scions, d&c., are only the muitiplication of| 


individuals, and subject to the same great 
law of nature. ‘Tueir age, however late 
they may have commenced an independent 
existence, must be considered the same as 
that of the parent stock, and when the full 
period of the natural life of the original tree 
shall have been completed, will cease to ex- 
ist Age alone, according to Van Mons, 
Causes our fruit trees to deteriorate, and 
their seeds to degenerate. Seed, he says, 
which are yielded by the hundredth fructi- 
fication of a domesticated pear of excellent 
quality, produce a great variety of trees, 

fruits, almost always detestable, are 
More or legs near toa wild state. Seedling 
trees, with us, have generally been the off: 
spring of old varieties; hence they have 
seldom produced good fruit. | Whoever, 
therefure, may possess young seedlings 
which produced good fruit, would confer a 
great favor on the community by preserv- 
ing the seed for planting. It has been as- 





certained that it is advantageous to collect 
the fruit-a little before it is ripe, and leave 
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it to become perfectly mellow and reach a 
state of decay, before extracting the seeds 
or stones for planting. The apple is said 
to deteriorate less rapidly, and to live longer 
than the pear. 

The subject of deterioration naturally 
leads us to inquire how many years a va- 
riety of pear may live. Van Mons esti- 
mates that it may live from two to three 
ltundred years. But I have remarked, he 
says, that the most excellent, beyond all 
others, least resist tne ravages of old age. 
They cannot attain the age of half a centu- 
ry, without manifesting symptoms of decre- 
pitude. ‘The first of these symptoms is that 
of bearing less constantly and the fruit ri- 
pening later. The decay of the wood, and 
the loss of the beautiful form of the tree, and 
the alteration of the fruit, follow at much la- 
ter periods. . The varieties that have exist- 
ed but half a century, do not suffer from 
canker at the ends of the branches, nor from 
diseases of the bark; the fruit does not 
crack, nor is it filled with a hard substance, 
covered with knots, nor insipid or dry,.— 
These varieties can still be grafted on other 
trees, without their infirmities being aug- 
mented. It requires half a century more to 
render them worthless. It is painful to 
think that soon the St. Germain, the Beur- 
re Gris, the Crassanne, the Colmar, and the 
St. Michels, must submit to this destruction. 
None of these varieties succeed any longer 
in Belgium, except when engrafted on a 
thorn, and as espaliers, trained against a 
wall; but this success is at the expense of 
their commendable qualities. 

Van Mons does not attribute the deterio- 
ration of fruit trees to their multiplication by 
repeated engrafting, but contends that natu- 
ral and grafted trees deteriorate in the same 
manner and with the same rapidity, in con- 
sequence merely of their age. He disco- 
vered in an old garden of the Capuchines, 
the parent tree of the Bergamote de la Pen- 
tacote, an eld pear. All the trees grafted 
from it are affected with canker, in slightly 
moist land, and the fruit is small, cracks 
when growing in the open air, is covered 
with black spots, which communicate a bit- 
ter taste, and no longer succeeds, but when 
trained as an espalier along a wall. The 
parent tree was infected with all the evils 
found in those grafted from the same varie- 
ty. He took suckers from the roots and 
scions at the same time, which he grafied 
on other stocks, and the trees produced by 
both were deteriorated in the same degree 
and manner as those which have been for a 
long time multiplied by the graft. Poiteau, 
the admirer and panegyrist of Van Mons, 
thinks, however, that tis rapid deterioration 
of fruit trees may be somewhat delayed if 
scions be always taken from the most heal- 
thy individuals and inserted only into vigor- 
ous stocks. 

Van Mon’s method of raising fruit trees 
from the seed was as follows. He left the 
plants in the seed bed two years; he then took 
them up, preserved and transplanted only 
the most vigorous, at such a distance oae 
from the other that they could thoroughly 
develope themselves and fructify. He 
planted them about ten feet apart, sufficient- 
ly near to force them to run up tall and forin 








be see tops, which he states hastens their 
ructification. While waiting for his trees} 


‘eat 


to produce fruit, he studied their form ‘and 
physiognomy, and. from long continued ob- 
servations established the following prognos- 
tics of what they may become, Bee their 
different exterior characteristics. thee 

1. Prognostics of a favorable au 22 
A good form, a woh and sli ope 
bark, a regular distribution of the branches 
in proportion to the height of the tree jan: 
nual shoots bent, striated, a little twisted, 
and breaking clear without splinters, thorns 
long and garnished with eyes or buds’ nearly 
their whole length ; eyes or buds plump, not 
divergent red or grizzled ;, leaves smooth, of 
a mean size, crimped on the side of the mid- 
dle nerve, borne on petioles (the stem of the 
leaf) rather long than short, the youngest in 
the spring remaining a long timé ‘direct! 
against the bud, the others expanded, hol 
lowed into a gutter from the bottom towards 
the top, but not their whole length, 

2. Bad prognostics.——Branches, and 
twigs confused, protruding like those of the 
hornbeam, thorns short without eyes ; leaves 
averted from the bud, from their first ap. 
pearing small round, terminating in-a short 
point, guttered their whole length. These 
characteristics indicate small fruit, sweet, 
dry and late, fit only for baking. 

3. Prognostics of early fruit..Wood 
large, short ; buds large and near. <)** 

4. Prognostics of late fruit.—_Wood 

slim, branches well distributed, pendant, the 
shoots a little knotted, generally denote late 
delicious fruit; with leaves round, point 
short, stiff, of a deep green, borne on petioles 
of mean length, are analogous signs, but'less 
sure. * od 

Van Mons remarks, that among the new 
pears which he has obtained, there are some 
which were several years in taking a fixed 
form ; that several did not assume one for 
from twelve to fifteen ycars, and that others 
never did. Our old varieties, without. doubt, 
ave been in the same situation, and he gives 
as an example of pears that have never as- 
sumed a determinate form, our Bon Cretien 
de Hiver. Still it is most easily recognized, 
notwithstanding the variation ia its form and 
size. 





THE SEASON. 

The opening of the Farmer’s year is-al- 
ways a season full of activity; exciting in 
the highest measure to his hopes, and .de- 
manding his patient and persevering toils, 
Not a day should be lost,,and every, hour 
has its value. No exertioa. in a Jater.sea. 
son can repair the losses,.which are,.now 
permitted; and it is idle to think, of doing 
in summer or autuma, that which shouid 
have been done in the spring. . The com- 
mitting of the seed to the ground, in, the 
humble and sure confidence that the. labor 
will be rewarded, and another, and infinitely 
higher power will bring it to maturity, is an 
operation deeply affecting to a thoughtful 
and pious mind, ‘The point where human 
instrumentality terminates, and the wuseen 
but all operative agency of an infinite and 
unceasing Providence, must do the rest, is 





soon reuched, and umpresses the susceptible 








mind with a strong feeling c of f confidence and ltploughing, bringing this cold and imert sub-| 


dependance; and as the seasons roll on 
and thé harvest is gradually matured, “ first 
the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn.in. the ear,” it must, unless thwarted by 
the debasing and sordid influences of ava- 
rieeatid sensuality, inevitably carry up the 
mind to that great and bountiful Being, ‘ who 
is over all, through all, and in. all things.’ 
.ProugHine.—The first great operation 
of:egriculture is ploughing.’ The manner 
ia which tliis is executed is of great import- 
aneé. "The i improvements, which have been 


thadé within a few years in the construction 
of our,ploughs, has been of incalculable ad- 
yamtage tothe whole, country. In time, in 


ease of: draft, in the manner in which the | 
work is exécuted, in the reduced cost of 


ploughs and the lessened expense and gene- 
ral facility.of repairs, the value to the coun- 
try, from the introduction of Freeborn’s or| 


jmixture which would be produced by deep 





Wood’s: cast-iron plough, and the subse- 
quent improvements upon it—the advan- 
tages must be estimated by millions of dol- | 
lars, The improvements in the modes of, 
executing the work correspond with those | 
madé in the form of the instrument. Our 
ploughing, at least in New-England, was| 
customarily and alinost universally executed | 
in the most slovenly manner. ‘The intro-| 
duction of improved ploughs, the example of | 
Jaborers fromm abroad who were trained ex-| 
€lusively to holding the plough from their| 
childhood, and the emulation excited by our} 
annual ploughing matches, have almost en- | 
tirely changed the face of things in this mat. | 
ter sand in'every part of the country, instead | 
of the rough, unfinished, broken, half- laid | 
’ soil, we see examples of straight furrows, | 
neat head lands, and a smoothly laid surface. | 
Improvements are still needed and desired ; 
but good examples being given and a spirit| 
ef emulation awakened, ‘they will follow of | 
course, “ 

The depth of ploughing is one of the first | 
points to be considered. To prescribe the) 
same number of inches for all soils and for, 
every kind of product would be absurd.— 
‘Two things are to be considered in the first) 
place: the procuring of an immediate crop’ 
#r the’ permanent improvement of the land ;| 
and the nature of the sub-soil. The prinei.| 
ples'and stimulants of vegetation are all to, 
be“found in the vegerable mould or loam, 
@hich is on the surface ; but the inert mat-) 
ter, or substratum on which it rests, though | 
as it lies beneath the mould’ undisturbed | 
wholly uiproductive, yet by being brought | 
to the surface, broken by the plough, inter- 
mixed with the vegetable mould, and expos. | 
ed to the atmosphere and the light, after a 
while becomes e':anged ; and-in many cases! 
acquites a high degree of fertility. This | 
fiowever, is 2 slow process; and by deep | 





stance to the top, and burying the vegetable 

mould under it far remote from the great 
stimulants of vegetation, light and air, the 
ground is doomed to a long sterility ; Chap- 
tal says, “ for example, that if a soil is situa- 
ted upon a vein of earth charged with black 
oxide of iron, or upon a bed of marl, the 


tillage, would reduce the land to almost en- 
tire sterility for two or three years. I have 
myself experienced this result, and I speak 
from personal knowledge. Near a forest of 
oaks, upon one of my estates, the land which 
had been cultivated, was of an argillaceous 
character for about six inches in depth ; un- 
der this lay a bed of very dark brown earth, 
of five or six inches in thickness ; and com- 
posed of silex, clay, and -oxide of iron. I 
caused the two beds to be broken up and 
mixed well together with the spade. The 
first year the harvest from it was almost no- 
thing, much less than before, though it had 
||never been fertile. ‘The second year it was 
a little more productive ; but it wus not until 
the fifth year that it recovered its usual degree 
of fertility.” There are cases, however, as 
where a siliceous :eposes upon an argillace- 
ous soil, where the intermixture must be ad 

vantageous. It should, however, be done gra- 





dually ; and by successive ploughings, year 
after year, and the application of suitable | 
manures, we shall at the same time greatly | 
improve the soil. For immediate advan-| 
tage, however, it is certainly best not to go’ 
into the sub-soil, but to avail ourselves of the | 
| soil as it is already prepared. This practice | 
||of burying the loam and the manures, which | 
we apply as deep beneath the surface as we) 
can drive in the plough, is husbandry strong. | 
'|ly reprobated by the opinion, and as strong-| 
ly condemned by the experience of the best| 
cultivators. Next to deep ploughing, the! 
complete inversion of the sod, where the 
land is newly broken up, is of the first im-| 
|portance ; that the vegetable matter on the 
surface may be made by its perfect decom- 
position to contribute to the nutriment of the 
growing plants, which it will not do, if left 
exposed to the sun and air; besides the in- 
convenience and increased labor of cultiva- 
tion, where the sods, not being turned over, 
as we see in many examples of bad husban- 
dry, the grass starts again ald over the field. 
Another point, which we deem of great 
||importance, is to plant as soon after plough- 
|ing as possible. ‘Tie powers of vegetation 
are never so rapid as immediately after the 





stirring of the earth. We could give a plausi- 
.ble theory for this statement, but we prefer 
to leave the fact; which the most careful 
cultivators have often remarked, to speak 
i\for itself. For the same reason we would 





dissuade from too much cultivation before 
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| the planting. In crops that are e to be culti; 
vated afterwards by the plough and hoe, the 
ploughings should take place successively 
as the crop advances, and as frequently a a 
convenient (until the crop is so far advanced 
that the movements of the plough or culti 
vator, would much injure the roots of the 
growing plant), so that it may have the great 
benefits of the fresh stirring of the earth, 
In other cases, where the tillage is made ag 
fine as possible before planting, the power 
of the earth seem to be in a degree exhaggt. 
ed, and the decaying vegetable matter, 
which was buried at the first planting, jg 
brought to the surface, and its ‘nutritioay 
gases exhaled without benefit. 
Manvrine.—lIn the application of animal 
manures to arable land, various questions 
are often proposed, which ought long singe 
to have been considered as settled. Me 
nures in the first place should be applied ip 
as green a state as they can be found ip, 
The fresher they are, the more efficient, 
They lose very much of their efficacy by 
being kept until after the power of fermen 
tation is gone. The only strong objections 
to the application of manures in a green 
state, is, that the seeds of weeds mixed with 
them are likely to stock the fields witha 
prolific crop of these pests of the husband. 
man. ‘The superior efficacy of green over 
manures, which have become comparatively 
effete, is more than an equivalent for ths 
extra labor, which they occasion. Besides 
the lessening of the efficiency of the me. 
nures by keeping them over the year, ther 
a very great diminution of the actual quan 
tity, amounting in many cases to a full third, 
There is thought to be another difficulty; 
and that is in their application. But they 
can in general be sufficiently covered by 
harrowing or a light ploughing; and the 
nearer they are kept to the surface, without 
being wholly exposed, undoubtedly the bet 
ter. In Mr. Earl Stimpson’s cultivation 
there seems no great solicitude to cover 
them at all, excepting as they are gradually 
intermixed with the soil by successive plough- 
ings and by the growing crops. The a 
plication of old manure in the corn hill wil 
bring the corn forward early ; and if, at ‘the 
same time, there has been an ample quant 
ty spread on the land, its vigor may be maili- 
tained ; but, if all that has been applied, has 
been deposited in the hill, the plants’ as they 
entered their roots beyond the hill, will _be- 
come checked in their growth and suffer fr 
want of nutriment at the very time whenit 
is most needed, when the grain is forming. 
The practice of manuring in the hills like 
wise tends to introduce worms to the root 
the plant by which it is frequently cut, 
The manure being spread evenly over the 








and, the general improvement of ‘the 
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the it ig thé hills, Potatoes manured by ani- 
vely or stable manures in the hills, acquire 
y as 


ee 


a.aste from the manure—at least they are 
a, degree affected by it; and they are 
en more likely to be affected by drouth 
and Worms. 
Ploughing, manuring and seeding, are, all 
of them, processes which cannot be too ex- 





thoes actly and neatly performed. The cultiva- 
rere F ion is always easier ; besides the satisfac- 
ast: F ion and pleasure derived from seeing such 
tes, neatness and regularity as the crops ad- 
#8 F vance, rather than crooked lines and mis- 
” sing plants, and extensive baulks, would be 
anample compensation for any. extra labor, 
ml F iindeed there were any, which I believe 
ois F there is not. 
1 Szepinc,—lIt is very poor husbandry to 
Me be sparing ef seed. We can easily remove 
ia asuperabundance of plants ; and if they are 
™ F simerous, there is great advantage in being 
but. Fable to sclect the most thrifty. A very suc- 
‘by cessiul farmer on Connecticut River, is of 
et F an opinion that two and a half bushels of 
8 § sed is not too much for an acre of wheat, 
0 § aid believes from his own experience that 
“4 when sown thickly, it is much less liable to 
a 
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be blasted. He holds the same opinion as 
toRye. He remarks, too, that carly sow- 
ing with oats has secured him a good crop, 
when late sowing has generally failed. We 
believe that Indian corn can hardly be plant- 
ed too early, provided only it can be saved 
from wet and frost. We are inclined to 
give the ‘same direction as to potatoes, cer- 
tainly as to these, the La Plata or Long 
Reds for instance, w hich require a long sea- 
son. H.C, 





AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 
SETTS. 
Ithas been proposed in the House of 


Representatives of Massachusetts, to pro- 
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and a project for that object, after having 
been Submitted to the Committee on Agri- 
tilture, has been unanimously reported to 
the House, who have adopted the report by 
t handsome majority. The subject has 
beep sent to the Senate and now waits their 
approval. It is strongly to be hoped, that 
this body will see in their just light and pro- 
portions the importance of this measure ; 
and the immense advantages, which, if well 
executed, must result from it. 
Agriculture is, always has been, and must 
8 continue to be, the commanding in- 
terest of every community. The earth is 
the great source of supply and subsistence 
to all men, and the cuitivation of the earth 


the only means by which this supply can 
be obtained. 













cire an Agricultural Survey of the State, | 


But successful cultivation 


ig fiuch inore promoted than by “depositing 
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Skill 
must have its foundation in knowledge, 
and knowledge can be gathered solely from 
inquiry and experiment. It is of the first 
importance, therefore, to ascertain what 
the farmers are doing; what they have 
done; and where success or ill-success 
nave followed their labors ; to learn as exact- 
ly as possible, by what means success has 
been obtained, or in the other case, what have 
been the causes of their disappointment. 
This can only be done Ly going among the 
farmers; by inquiries addressed to them 
personally ; and by the personal inspec- 
tion of their farms and their crops. Farmers 
are always strongly averse to communicat- 
ing the results of their farming on paper, or 
to the public prints. They often take a great 
pleasure and a laudable pride in doing this 
orally. An intelligent and competent sur- 
veyor will be able to obtain this informa- 
tion, and give it to the public. Farmers, 
generally confined at home, are often pro- 
foundly ignorant of valuable improvements 
in cultivation, which are made in other 
places, though it may be not remote from 
them. Now it is most obvious tnat a 
knowledge of the modes of husbandry, pur- 
sued by different farmers, in various parts 
of the commonwealth, must be highly ad- 
vantageous to all other farmers in other 
parts of the State. The celebrated Bake- 
well always strongly advised Farmers oc- 
casionally “to go from home and see what 
other people were doing.” It is always like- 
ly to lead to the knowledge of most valua- 
ble facts ; and the very fact that their farms 
are to be inspected and their modes of 
management inquired into, will, in itself, 
excite great attention on this subject ; and 
especially lead to habits of examination 
and exactness, which are of the highest 
value in a practical view. 

The agricultural powers and resburces 
of the State, what it does, what it is capa- 
ble of dving, can only be known by a tho- 
rough and exact survey. ‘That the State 
is capable of arriving much nearer to the 
supply of its wants than it now dees, there 
can be no doubt; but nothing ts so likely 
to conv:nce the farmers of this important 
fact and stimulate their exertions to ac- 
complish all that may be profitably done, 
as a thorough and intelligent survey. The 
advantages of such a survey, if well exe- 
cuted, are incalculable ; but many of them 
are so well set forth in the report of the 
Committee, that'we think we shall be do- 
ing the public a service by inserting the 
Repcrt* entire. “H.C. 


depends on knowledge ‘and ‘skill. 





* The Report is mislaid, and we shall en- 
deavor to obtain another copy for our next. 








To the Editors. ofthe New-York Farmer) 9) 
GENTLEMEN :—It: was.) my infention...to 
have sent you the following communication, 
on the subject of planting Trees, long since ; 
but through untoward circumstances the time 
has escaped and the season for making:such: 
improvements is almost-here ; however;as 
it is never too late to:do- good, I send it to: 
you, and it is at yont disposal.’ 

Cold Spring, March 1837, nave 

Ricuarp M. Conxuin.' 

As the winter months roll slowly along, 
and spring impercepibly approaches, ‘it- is 
natural for the farmer while he enjoys ‘his 
fire-side, to consider what he ‘should’ first 
direct his attention to, in the way of improv- 
ing his paternal acres, when that period ar. 
rives. Among the most prominent objects 
isthe planting of trees ; which may be done’ 
as soon as the frost réleases the éarth from 
its iron grasp,and nature revives from her 
death like sleep. 


To the farmer who possesses a taste be 
the beautiful scenery of the country, I hard. 
ly need say how much it adds to that scene- 
ry, if it is embelished by snug dwellings, 
whose velvet lawns and gentle slopes are 
ornamented with trees, offering a cool re- 
treat from the noon-tide heat: But alas ! 
how often in our walks do we see the habi- 
tation of the farmer standing exposed to the 
burning rays of the sun, with not a single 
tree to offer its grateful shade, or relieve the 
eye with its green and Tefreshing verdure- 
It is indeed a charming sight, when the hills 
begin to extend their lengthened shadows 
and their purple peaks are illuminated by the. 
parting rays of the sun, to look from an. em- 
minence into a quiet vale and behold the 
curling smoke arise from neatly painted. or 
whitewashed cottages; but how much is 
added to the scene, if the white fronts of those 
cottages should peep | from among. trees, 
planted by the hand of industry and taste. 
The delightful fragrance too of many of our 
ornamented trees and shtubs is, a sufficient 
reward for all the tronble and expense ‘of 
planting. But, as I am addressing. myself to 
that class in our community who are, in a 
good degrec, obliged to make pleasure and 
profit go hand in hand, it will not be amiss 
to say that nearly all the varieties of fruit 
bearing shrubs and trees are both profitable 
and ornamental, and by no. means deficient 
in fragrance. The grape vine for all of the 
above qualifications is conspicuous. : 

The highways are susceptible of being or. 
namented too, by the planting of trees, they. 
offer to the weary traveller a resting place by 
the way side, while he may repose. until. hig 
exhausted frame is renovated, viral 


For the last mentioned purpose, the.yels 





jow locust is ‘admirably adapted, i in a favora, 





ble soik«it i grows rapid, stands erect, and 
when in flower is a beautiful and fragrant 
tree : indeed the importance of this tree as 
a matter of profit, induces me to urge upon 
the young farmer the necessity of attending 
to it in season. There are but few farms 
which ‘will not, upon examination, furnish 
many waste places for the introductioa of 
this valuable timber. There are many how- 
ever, who live years on their farms without 
making the least effort toward this improve- 
ment, under the impression that perhaps 
they.may never live to see the trees grow up 
large enough to.be valuable. In reply to 
such objections I would observe, that should 
the farm pass from necessity out of the hands 
of the original owner, after he had improved 
it in the manner above named, yet it would 
command a much greater price; but on the 
contrary, should he hand it down to his pos- 
terity, surely it would afford him much more 
satisfaction in the evening of his days to re- 
flect, that, instead of letting the golden mo- 
ments escape, he had seized the opportunity 
and laid the foundation for a valuable inher- 
itance for his children. 

About ten years since I came into sole 
possession of a farm which consisted of one 
hundred and forty acres of land, twenty of 
which were hilly wood-land; the rest, ex- 
cepting four acres of wet meadow or swamp, 
wasarable. On looking about I found many 
waste places in the woods, along the roads, 
Janes, and fences where I could introduce} 
iocust trees. I accordingly set to work, and| 
planted out at least five thousand. Many of| 
these were set in the woods where the timber | 
had been lately cut off: these are growing] 
rapidly, and nearly all of them ina few years 
will be valuable timber. By replacing those | 
which died the number probably had been 
kept good. It has been found by observa- 
tior that locust on Long Island, from the time 
of planting until grown to sufficient size for 
timber, averages in yearly growth twelve 
and a half cents per tree. A few years 
since I sold a tree which had grown upon 
an average, sixty-two and half cents per 
year. — The tree was sold as it stood, and the 
age was ascertained by counting the circles 
exhibited on the stump after sawing it off ; 
according to which the tree had stood fifty 
years. 

If locust timber grows in value as I have 
stated, and the farmer plants on a farm of 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred acres, 
five thousand trees in favorable places, those 
five thousand trees at the end of twenty-four 
years will be worth sixteen thousand dollars : 
no ignoble sum for a man to realize from the 
planting of trees. 

Before I leave this subject, I feel it as an 
imperious duty to caution the public against 








| 


coarse salt, four ounces of saltpetre, one 


quite clear; when cold it is fit for use. 
salted a few hours before it is put in the 
cured with the same pickle. 


cocke’s pickle, and is much approved and 
generally used in the British Navy. I have 
successfully tested its value. 


of Potashes to twenty lbs. of good grease 
for one barrel. 
pails of water over night ; put the grease 
into a kettle and pour the potashes over it ; 
let it boil moderately, filling it up with cold 
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and other places sold under the name of yel- 
low locust seed; by fi.r the greater part of 
this seed is a spurious kind; and some of the 
most noted seed stores in. New-York haye 
furnished a goodly quantity of this degener- 
ate article. 
At some more convenient time I will give 
my readers at large against the planting of 
the above mentioned seed, at present I will 
conclude by pointing out the visible differ. 
ence between the genuine and the above 
mentioned spurious kind of locust, which 
will be nearly as follows, viz. 
1. A proneness to branch into equilateral 
shoots. 
2. An inclination to bear seed in pods 
nearly as large as somc of our garden beans, 
so that a tree of two inches in diameter is fre- 
quently loaded with them. 
3. The heart wood instead of being yellow 
exhibits a blue tinge. 
4. The grain of the wood is not straight, 
or easily riven, but appears stringy and 
tough. 
5. In seasoning it inclines to shrink and 
split. 
R. M. Conkxtin. 





DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
Hance or Drizp Beer.—Take eight 
ounces of common salt, two ounces of salt- 
petre, made into brine. This quantity to 
be applied to ten Ibs. of Beef. It should 
lay in the brine four weeks; and then be 
hung up in the kitchen or some warm apart- 
ment to become dry. In order to preserve 
it from insects in summer, it should be tied 
up in a linen cloth. 
The above receipt was given me by an 
excellent farmer and manager in Massachu- 
setts; and the beef cured by it was of the 
finest description. FH. C, 
Sat orn Cornep Bezer.—One peck of 


and a half pound of coarse brown sugar. 
Add to the above ingredients, four gallons 
of spring water; boil and skim it until it is 
The meat, either beef or pork, should be 
Hams and Tongues are very fine 


pickle. 


The above receipt is called Admiral Po- 


H. C. 
Hovseuvo.p Soar.—Put fourteen Ibs. 


Put the potashes into two 









barrel, and fill it up, (a pail full at a tig 
stirring it about until the barrel is full, . ‘ 







Soar Maxinc.—The subjoined is from 
friend as well skilled in all matters of % 
mestic economy and household mansge, 
iment, as any one I have ever known. 


H.C, 


The last Soap I made, we used 20 Ibs, 
potashes and 25 lbs. of grease to a barrg). 
and it made excellent soap. Success mined 
depends on having the best quality of pop 
ashes, I have a set-kettle in which I diy 





















































solved the potashesand put it into the t spr 
in which we keep the soap; then melt th— row 
grease and put to it, the mass is then hi. B  guf 
naving conveniences for heating the wate, 
I have generally filled it up keeping th = 
whole hot; by this means the ingredieny Th 
incorporate quickly ; and I have had yf sup 
little to do after the first day. But I domh mu 
add the whole of the water at once. I pw ied 
fer doing it by degrees, and stirring welt 
each time. here will be no difficulty,j end 
you have good materials; and get themt»— 2° 
roughly incorporated. I have no douti—R Fai 
may be effected as surely with cold wate ject 
after the ingredients are mixed and put» ed 
gether; but it will require longer time ag : 
more labor to stir it. I have been trouble ® 
2 little once or twice by getting weak pa it 
ashes ; and have been obliged to add mon best 
but have always succeeded in the end. will 
Once I recollect I put more potashes thu | 
usual, and it was too powerful. 1 thenaé mA 
ded more grease and water and reduced i; into 
the above proportion, I think, is about righ spre 
if the materials are good ; if the potasty I 
should prove otherwise, more may be # 
ded.—{ Brookline. } B. G. yo 
tor 
Sat Hay ror Manure.—Mr. E. B,d peri 
Lynn, Mass., is of opinion that Salt Hayife hill 
worth five dollars per ton, for manure, tok be « 
spread on mowing land. He says he one appl 
spread a quantity of salt hay in the sprigf> foun 
of the year on some low grass land, and tk othe 
yield of grass was as great as ever had beaf®  sanc 
under any circumstances. [t is very vale plan 
able as litter under cattle and forms a mos prov 
valuable ingredient in compost. The abor# land 
authority is that of a most careful and hoi high 
est farmer ; and deserves entire confide SI tatoc 
Salt hay is generally estimated at two-thiti— and 
the value of English. There are seven grow 
kinds of it; some of it too coarse fort rece 
purpose but that of litter. We speak of This 
finest quality ; when well cured it is edt of it 
with great avidity by the cattle, and is sit — p, 
stantial and nutritious. It will not answi o¢ , 
for milch cows, as it very soon diminishes of al 
the secretions of milk. Ofcourse it can0® ite, 
be often afforded to use it for manure. BH oui: 
cases of extraordinary abundance, howe 
or low price of English hay ; or of damag ay 
to the salt hay in curing from the tide a grow 
rains, it may sometimes be profitably § \..): 
plied as manure. The fact of its success 
application in this way is at least worth 1 los 














purchasing seed in the city of New-York, 


water until it thickens ; then put it into the 


cording. 





H. 0. | 
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‘PoraToEs For Srep.—‘ For years past, 
says one, I have observed in my fields of 
toes, some to come up with a large and 
thrifty stock or shoots, and others that were 
small and feeble ; and all in the same hill; 
and when dug, I feared as much difference 
in the potatoes as in the tops, which caused 
me to bestow some thought on the subject ; 
and I concluded it would not be in the soil, 
but in the seed. In order to bring the sub- 
ject to the test as well as I knew how, I took 
a parcel of potatoes all of one sort the last 
spring, cut off the seed ends enough for two 
rows; the other part of the potatoe I cut 
sufficient for two rows more ; and planted 
them side by side and at the same time.— 
Those from the seed end had as might be 
supposed the greatest number of shoots, but 
much smaller and Jess vigorous, and contin- 
ued so until harvest. ‘Those from the stem 
ends produced the largest, fairest, and most 
in measure, but not the most in number.— 
Fair, good sized potatoes should always be se- 
jected for seed ; and ifthe seed ends be avoid- 
ed, I think it the better. As to the best soil 
for good table potatoes, I have no hesitation 
in saying that good, light, loamy land is the 
best ; a moist, strong soil may, and doubtless 
will, produce the most in quantity. Fresh 
or green stable manure should never be put 
into the hill; if used at all, it should be 
spread, and ploughed, and harrowed in.” 

I give the above account and directions 
only upon newspaperauthority. They seem 
to me quite worth verifying by careful ex- 
periment. The use of stable manure in the 
hill for potatoes, des gned for the table, is to 
be entirely disapproved. Plaister of Paris 
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the pest seed of the best kinds. They are 
taken indiscriminately from the heap; or 
oftentimes the most worthless, those which 
are too small to be eaten, are chosen for 
planting ; and the different kinds are often 
intermixed in the same hill and field with- 
out any regurd to the different times of ri- 
pening ; and at harvest, some will be ripe 
and others not ripe, from not being season- 
ably planted; whereas, it is as desirable 
that a potatoe should be ripe, as that an 
apple should be ripe. 

Experiments made in England some 
years since, are confirmatory of the com- 
parative importance of the different parts 
of the seed as used for planting, which has! 
The British Farmer’s 
Magazine says, “that it has been found 
that seeds from the top end of the potatce 
yielded the largest and the earliest crops ; 
that seeds from the middle portion gave 
two-thirds of the former, and that those from 
the s.naller or root end, gave less than one- 
third of the first. It follows, that if only 
the root ends had been rejected, the whole 
crop would have been increased at least at 
the rate of seven to nine. In some parts 
of Ireland, where the culture of the pota- 
toe is carefully studied, it is commen to 
reject seeds from the root end.” 


It is stated likewise in Silliman’s Jour- 
nal, and in the British Farmer’s Magazine, 


“ that from experiments made in Holland, 
when potatoes are planted, the germs of 
which are developed, as happens occasion- 
ally in late operations, or in open mild win- 
ters, that the produce differs in quantity by 
more than a third, to what it would be if 


been stated above. 





applied in small quantities in te hill we have 
found serviceable ; and the experiments of 
others have confirmed our experience. Sea 
sand in the hill, where‘the potatoes were | 
planted in a peaty soil, moist and heavy, has| 
proved an excellent manure. In our old 
lands, which have been’ long cultivated and 
highly manured, it seems difficult to raise po- 
tatoes of a very good quality for the table ; 
and they are scldom comparable to potatoes 
grown on anew soil; and especially on land 
recently cleared and in a moist climate.— 
This fact is well settled, but the philosophy 
of it is yet undetermined. 

Potatoes are one of the most valuable 
of our agricultural products; and in spite 
of all that the sarcastic pen of Cobbett has 
uttered against them, there is no product 
cultivated among us that yields more in 
quantity, or more nutritious feod, for man 
and beast, per acre. There is no crop 
grown among us cultivated with more slo- 
venliness. In general, little attention is 
paid to the sclection of potatoes of the best 





kinds for eating; and to the selecticn of | 


potatoes, which had not advanced, had been 
used; and further, that besides this dimin- 
ished product, the quality is inferior.” 

All these circumstances go to prove 
that this crop admits of great improvement. 
In several districts in Ergland, they have 
suffered for two or three years past from 
a most remarkable failure of their seed to 
germinate. Various animated and long 
discussions have been had in the agricul- 
tural periodicals and newspapers as to its 
cause ; as yet, however, it remains unde- 
termined ; and considerable uneasiness and 
even alarm has been excited. Potatoes 
with us are subject to no serious diseases ; 
but suffer mainly from the muck worm, 
whose ravages are sometimes considera- 
ble. 


Cooxine Porators.—This is no incon- 
siderable art; and I have some suspicion 
that Cobbett’s ignorance of the best way of 
doing this may have been one reason of his 
antipathy to the use of thisesculent. The 








put your potatoes ifto cold but boiling wa- 
ter; und keep it boiling until the potatoes 
lave done or sufficiently boiled; then pour 
‘off the water as soon as possible ; if a little 
salt be thrown into the water when boiling; 
the better.” We will add a better mode 
than this, which has been so thoroughly 
and successfully tested, that we believe it 
cannot fail to be approved: Select the 
potatoes you design for dinner the day pre- 
vious ; pare them and throw them into cold 
water and let them stand three or four 
hours; then, at a proper time before din- 
‘ner, put them into boiling water ; and when 
‘they have sufficiently boiled, turn off all the 
'water, leave off the cover and hang them 
over the fire to dry. When the steam has 
passed off they will then be in the best pos- 
sible condition for eating. By this mode, 
potatces even of a watery and inferior qua- 
lity, become mealy and good. H. C, 
Cuear Manvure.—* Raise a platform 
of earth on the headland of a field, eight 
feet wide, one foot high, and of any length 
according to the quantity wanted. On the 
first stratum of earth lay a thin stratum of 
lime fresh from the kiln ; dissolve or slake 
this with salt brine from the nose of a wa- 
tering pot; add immediate’y another layer 
lof earth, then lime and brine as before ; 
carrying it to any convenient height. Ina 
week it should be turned over, carefully 
broken, and mixed, so that the mass may 
be thoroughly incorporated. This com- 
post has been used in Ireland; has dou- 
bled the crop of potatoes and cabbage ; and 
is said to be far superior to stable dung.” 
I have tried the above manure with some 
success ; but not with success equal to the 
above statement. Something must depend 
on the kind of soil to which it is applied. 








We are truly obliged to the writer of the 
following communication, and our readers, 
certainly cannot be less so; as the facts 
therein given may be implicitly relied upon, 
and are of deep interest to every practical 
farmer. Wetake M. at his promise, and 
give him notice that we shall often draw 
upon him for the results of his experience, 
and trust that our drafts will not be “ pro~ 
tested for non-acceptance.” If accepted 
we ask no endorser. 

Jt will afford us great pleasure to aid him 
in “ hammering” out the truth of such vast 
importance, into the brain of every wool 
grower or sheep raiser in the country. 
[Ens. N. Y. F. 

MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 

Messrs Epitors,—! have long since de. 
sired to contribute something useful to the 





direction given by one writer is, never to 








columns of your valuable journal, which is 









the privilege and duty of every subscriber. 
Many are doubtless deterred from so doing, 
by the same reason which has influcaced 
myself, viz., because they have nothing 
novel to communicate. I have discovered 
that novelty is not always associated with 
utility, and therefore, after due reflection, | 
am convinced I cannot better subserve the 
purposes for which your journal was esta- 
blished, than in this communication, bear 
my testimony in favor of something alréady 
known, of the highest importance, and of 
undoubted advantage, in every point of view, 
to all who practice it. I refer to the housing 
and protection of sheep, during the winter. 
This a trite subject Messrs Editors, but it is 
one, which will bear more hammering than 
you are aware of; and if it were possible to 
hammer it into the brains of every wool 
grower, I should congratulate myself as one 
of the greatest bencfactors of the age. 
Much has been published on the improve- 
ment of the breed of sheep, the best modes 
of keeping &c., but I fear to very little pur- 
pose. I have sometimes thought, that our 
great freedom as a nation, had an unfavora- 
ble influence upon private character, and is 
in some degree injurious to individual im- 
provement. Every man as soon as he slips 
“his leading strings” is proud of “ going 
upon his own hook,” this is frequently a sort 
of independance of thought and action, 
which is too apt to degenerate into self-suffi- 
ciescy and conceit of our own superior 
knowledge. These remarks are particularly 
applicable in my opinion, to the great ma- 
jority of farmers. Almost every man you 
méet with, in these days, is disposed to con- 
_ sider his own kind of stock best, his system 
of tilling best, and his every thing in regard 
to management better than his neighbors. 
All experience and observation prove, that 
when a man thinks he has arrived at the 
point of perfection, and he begins to retro. 
grade. This spirit of of scl‘-sufficiency is 
fatal to all improvement. The rapid strides 
which agriculture is making towards perfec- 
tion, renders it ridiculous for any one to say 
“my system is best, | know enoug): already, 
and will follow in no man’s track.” In my 
opinion, we all ought to consider, that in this 
country, the great science of agriculture is 
yet in its infancy, and loudly applaud every 
experiment that is made to develope the won- 
derful, and still hidden, resources of our soil. 
I am not, however, myself disposed to bow 
to every theorist and innovator, whether in 
religion, politics, or farming, but where ex.- 
periments are based on common sense, and 
conducive to profit, Iam ready for one, to 
adopt them. How much valuable informa. 
tion and solid advice have been tendered 
through the medium of your journal, which, 
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some ten, some twenty, and some an hun- 
dred fold! ! yet this spirit of self-sufficiency 
rejects the experience of others, and rests 
satisfied with pursuing the beaten track of| 
our grandfathers, 

These observations have been deduced, 
not only from my own experience but those 
around me. | will now proceed to give you 
briefly the manner of managing my flock of 
sheep. 

Until within two years, I have committed 
the abominable sin of allowing my flocks to 
be fed during the winter, about stacks, with- 
out any protection from the pitiless storm, 
and when I look back on the years and years 
which I did so, and recall their sufferings and 





‘death from exposure, it is really with shame 
jand confusion of face that I make it known, 
\I have, however, put a stop to so inhuman a 
lcourse and a cordingly set about building 


‘each building sufficiently large to contain 
‘hay enough, in an ordinary winter, for 100 


‘ample for that number. 


close, which, when feeding, afford great pro- 


the yards, never having measured them, 


opening at the ends and sides, sufficiently 


of your readers may smile when I inform 
them, that this is the first winter 1 have 


and such | have discovered in the saving of 
hay, that hereafter I shall ‘ veto’ open racks, 
or scattering hay on snow or ground. 


is taken out, put in a pen until full, and then 
drawn away and fed to my cattle. 


the snow or ground, every practical farmer 
knows. 


supplied with great abundance of straw, 
which is used partly for beds, and scattered 
about the yards—much of it, in cold weath. 
er, sheep will eat, and the residue is turned 
into manure. 


capital mode of disposing of straw, as it is 
soon cut up by being constantly trampled 
upon, and thereby converted into immediate 
use, without the delay of rotting. 


From the beginning of winter to its con- 





if followed, would have increased our gains 





clusion, I feed daily to my last spring lambs, 


barns, in size 30 by 20 feet, 14 feet pests 
leaving an opening underneath, of 4} fect 
from the ground. I have found the body of 


sheep, and the accommodation or shed part 
All of them front 
the south with a passage way of some 8 or 
10 feet wide, which is at all times open, and 
leaves them free to go in and out at pleas- 
ure. About the barns, which stand on my 
meadows, | have created board fences, made 


tection from winds; as regards the size of 


[am unable to say ; but 60 by 100 feet is 
large enough. My hay is fed in boxes, with 
wide for the admission of their heads. Some 
made use of boxes ; this, however, it the fact, 

What is left in the boxes, every morning, 
Herein 


is great economy—the waste of feeding on 


Raising a large crop of wheat yearly Tam 


By the way, I think this a 


[Mar, 
half a bushel of clean oats to the 100, a mix. 
ture of bran and oats I think preferable, 
however, inasmuch as in the beginning of 
winter, oats alone is rather too stimulatj 
and will occasion some to scour—the bray 
effectually counteracts it. Where bran cap, 
not be obtained, feeding half the above quan. 
tity of oats, for the time of two or three 
wecks will answer. 

I will here remark, that I have uniformly 
realized the greatest advantage in graining 
my lambs. Out of nearly 500, up to this 
time (middle of March) I have not lost one, 
It must be obvious to all, that with a view 
to promote growth and a good constitution, 
with any description of stock, feeding when 
young, and keeping up good condition, is of 
the highest importance. 

To my full grown sheep, I have, until this 
winter, fed the same quantity of grain to the 
hundred, that I do tomy lambs. They now 
look as well as when they were grained— 
but, it is almost solely to be ascribed to the 
protection which has been afforded them, 
[t is my practice to give hay tiwce a day to 
all my sheep in ordinary weather, and when 
So much for refer. 


ence to my winter economy. 





very cold, three times. 


I am a firm believer in the good old max. 
im, “ that stock well summered are half win. 
tered,” and to this end, my farm is divided 
into fields of from eight to fifteen acres each, 
[ allow a filock to remain but a few days on 
a field, when they are changed to another, 
By so doing, the grass is not eaten too short, 
readily grows again, and the effects of fresh 
pasture so frequentduring the summer, your 
readers can easily conceive. 

As my object in this communication was 
to make known, in some degree, my own 
mode of management of sheep, but more 
particularly to add my testimony of the ben- 
efits to be derived from housing sheep du. 
ring the winter, I will state some facts, which 
will lend additional weight. 

Until the erection of my barns, it has been 
my misfortune to lose from 50 to 150 sheep 
every winter for the last eight or ten, not 
withstanding the advantages of feeding oats 
and bran. ‘Lhe severity of last winter, all 
will readily remember ; yet in consequence 
of the protection my sheep enjoyed, my loss 
was only 38 out of nearly 1600. My loss 
during this winter up to this period (as aboye 
stated) is only 6 ; my whole number of sheep 
at present is about 1800. 

I will now record the loss of some of my 
neighbors, during the last winter, in the ad- 
joining Co., (Cayuga,) none of whom had 
barns, sheds, or hovels provided for theif 
flocks. One individual out of a flock of 
1400, lost between 600 and '700—another, 








out 2000, lost nearly 400—another, froma 
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flock of 1500, lost between 200 and 300, 
and the loss was nearly in the same propor- 
tion, with few exceptions, throughout this 
region! ! 

These are startling facts, and would seem 
not to require a word of comment. Will 
vnot humanity almost blush? That men will 
so utterly disregard their own interest is 
truly astonishing! They will make all 
needful arrangement for their horses and 
cattle, and get so absolutely neglectful of 
the comfort and benefit of that, to me, 
most interesting of all domestic animals— 
sheep. Every one would naturally suppose 
that the above, who sustained such loss- 
es, would arouse themselves and prevent 
the recurrence of such devastations, by pro- 
viding some sort of shelters—but no—to 
my certain knowledge not one of them have 
raised a finger to do it. 

Will not my preparatory remarks apply 
to these and all others who do likewise? I 
called it self-sufficiency—it is more—it is 
downright inhumanity : a treatment they 
are not guilty, even to their dogs. But 1) 
shall eave your humane readers to apply the! 
lash. But one word more—these are the! 
very kind of farmers, referred to, who! 
regret all experiments, all experience of 
others —who have arrived at the goal of| 
perfection—they will tell you “that hous- 
ing of sheep is injurious to their constitu- 
tions”—that they know their system of man 
agement is better than their neighbors. 
Have Inot, Mr. Editors, proved conclusive-| 
ly that when men think—nay more—know | 
they have arrived at the point of perfection ; | 
that moment they retrograde. “ The be-| 
ginning of wisdom is to know our own! 
folly.” 








M, 
Lansing, Tompkins Co., N. Y. 





HAY FROM SCOTLAND. 

An inglish paper says—‘ It forms a 
curious item of the agricultural commerce 
of this country, that we are now ex- 
porting hay to America. A vessel is 
about to sail with a cargo of 10,000 stone 
of hay from Aberdeen, and a larger will 
follow from Clyde. The hay is pressed by 
the hydraulic press, and the bulk has been 
thus reduced [sufficiently] for transporta- 
tion.’ 

The hay thus spoken of has reached this 
country and finds a quick sale at from 22 
to 25 dollars a-ton, principally at Boston. 
If Great Britain, with nearly three times as 
many horses, cattle and sheep, in propor- 
tion to its population, as are owned in the 
United States, is not only able to provide 
for their wants, but furnish large supplies 
of hay for exportation, it proves that 
England is far ahead of us in productive 

ing, and that we ought to mend our 
agriculture at’ once, Itis the cultivation 








ces as to manure and cultivation.” 


doubt but 1000 bushels, and more, have been raised 
on an acre. 


ers, that, in October, 1834, we published 


skeleton, and a portion of the contents of 


seeds, which neither the operation of the 
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of roots, that enables English farmers to 
keep so many cattle, and spare us their 
surplus hay ; and American farmers must 
follow the example, or fail of their profits 
and success. It is surprising with what 
tenacity our farmers cling to old usages ; 
and persist in mowing ten acres of land to 
get fifteen or twenty tops of hay, when two 
acres of roots will furnish more and far 
superior food. ‘There is hardly a crop 
produced, more certain than the ruta baga, 
unless attempted on svils decidedly unfa- 
vorable, and their excellence has been fully 
tested for feeding and fattening cattle and 
sheep; yet not one half our farmers can 
be induced to attempt the culture of the 
root. It is satisfactory to know, however, 
thac the root culture is gaining ground. 





SKINLESS OATS. 

Extract of a letter to the Editor of the 
Genesee Farmer at Drummondville, U. 
C.:—I am glad to have the opportunity of 
requesting you to call upon such of your 
subscribers as have cultivated the skinless 
oats, since 1834, to communicate through 
your publication what has been the result. 
In the Genesee Farmer for July and Octo- 
ber, 1834, very encouraging accounts are 
given of the culture of this grain; but I 
regret to state that my experience has not 
been so favorable. I sowed last spring upon 
about a quarter of an acre, seed which had 
been carefully picked by hand, and in which, 
consequently, there was no mixture. The 
growth was vigorous, and as stated by Mr 
Thorp, (Oct.) the oats ripened earlier than 
the common oat; but on thrashing, the re- 
turn was not above half a bushel; though 
the land had been well manured the prece- 
ding spring for corn and potatoes, and the 
rest of the field yielded at the rate of 34 
bushels per acre of barley, of the first qual- 
ity produced in this neighborhood. 

“ T have seen somewhere in the Genesee 
Farmer, a statement of one thousand bush- 
els [of what?*] produced from one acre. 
Is this well authenticated? Few people! 
will believe it. I had, in 1835, a produce} 
of 300 bushels per acre; last year only 
200, under the same favorable circumstan- 





* If the writer alludes to Ruta Baga, we have no 





From Loudon's Gardener's Magazine. 
VITALITY OF SEEDS. 
It will be in the recollection of our read- 


some interesting details of the opening ofa 
British tumulus, near Maiden Castle, by 
Mr. Maclean, who found therein a human 


the stomach, containing a mass of small 


gastric juices, nor the lapse of probably 
twenty centuries, had sufficed to destroy. 
Many of these seeds. have been subjected 
to various careful experiments, to ascertain 
whether the vital principle was extinct ; 
and we have the satisfaction of announ- 
cing that Professor Lindley has happily 









of these seeds. 


These plants have con... 


firmed the opinion expressed by the learned - 


professor, on a first inspection of the seeds, 
that they were those of the rubus ideus, 
the common raspberry. The planis are 
now very vigorous, have produced much 
fine fruit this season, and form an object of 
the greatest curiosity and attraction to hor- 
ticulturists. This highly interesting cir- 
cumstance proves the raspberry to be an 
indigenous plant in this country, growing 
at a very early period, and then constitu- 
ting an article of food. (Dorset Chronicle, 
as quoted in the Bath Journal, of Sept. 12, 
1836.) We have seen the raspberry plant 
alluded to in the Horticultural Society's 
garden ‘The facts are extremely interest- 
ing; and we hope Dr. Lindley will com- 
pare this,case with others of the kind upon 
record and favor the world with a memoir 
on the subject. 





From the New-England Farmer. 

THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGERS 
OF THE BOSTON ASYLUM AND FARM 
SCHOOL. 

The managers of the above institution 
respectfully submit to the corporation the 
following report :— 

The present board of managers was 
elected in the month of June last, and this 
report commences with that period. 

The objects of the institution are pre- 
sumed to be well understood. To rescue 
from the ills and the temptations of poverty 
and neglect, those who have been left with- 
out a parent’s care; to reclaim from moral 
exposure those who are treading the paths 
of danger; to “ place the solitary in fami- 
lies ;”? to give to those who know nothing 
of the ties or influence of home, some taste 
and fondness for a local habitatien, at the 
least; and to offer to those, whose only 
training would otherwise have been in the 
walks of vice, if not of crime, the greatest 
blessing which New-England can bestow 
upon her most favored sons, a good educa- 
tion, are some of the purposes for which 
-he Asylum and Farm School was endow- 
ed. Under the blessing of God, success 
has thus far attended the exeruons which 
have been made to accomplish these ob- 
jects. From the monthly reports of the 
superintendent, and from the personal ex- 
amination of the establishment on Thomp- 
son’s Island, the board of managers are 
satisfied that there has been much improve- 
ment in the character of the boys who 
have been committed to the charge of the 
institution. In the last report of the super- 
intendent, 62 boys are placed in the high- 
est or first grade, 40 in the second, 4 in the 
thir, and 1 in the fourth. ‘ 

The number of boys on the island at the 
time of the last report, was 92; since that 
time 18 boys have been admitted, and three. 
withdrawn. The number on the Ist of 
January, 1837, was 107; all of whom, as’ 
well as all other persons connected’ with 
the establishment on the island, were in’ 
good health, and there has been no death’ 
at the institution since the last report was 
made. The occupations and employment 
of the boys vary with the season. Ti’ 





succeeded in producing plants from several 
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spring, summer and autumn, the ‘larger’ 
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boys, in classes, work upon the garden and 
farm, of whose labor they perform a large 
part The younger boys have small gar- 
dens of their own, which afferd them re- 
creation when released from school. In 
the winter season most of them attend 
school, where they are instructed in the 
learning usually taught in our common 
schools, and some of them assist in making 
clothes and mending shocs. The winter 
evenings are occupied with the study of 
geography, and the use of globes ; botany, 
and practical agriculture ; lecturing on 
different subjects, singing and reading.— 
The supérintendent states that “ every boy 
in the institution is required to be present 
during the evening exercises, if he is able, 
which are very pleasing to there, and which 
we all enjoy very much.” 

A large number of mulberry trees have 
been planted upon the island, and there are 
many silk worms at t:.e establishment. It 
is contemplated to improve the advantages 
of the location in the production of raw silk 
for manufacture. 

As tothe success of the boys in the 
farming operations, Capt. Chandler, the 
superin‘endent, says, “ they have succeeded 
far beyond my expectations ; I thir.k they 
have done more work, and done it better, 
than the boys of their age who have been 
regularly brought up t» the business n the 
country gererally do.” And as to the 
comfort and c ntentedness of the boys, he 
says, “they are all comfo tably clad with 
woollen clothes, shoes, stockings and caps, 
and appear to be es happy in their present 
situation as boys generally are under the 
paternal roof. They appre iste their ad- 
vantages, and most of them are grateful to 
the benefactors of the institution and their 
frie:ds for placing them here. The boys 
are well sujplied vith books, and keep 
them in excellent order; our library con- 

. tains between 4 ard 500 volumns of well 
selected books I have also an agricultural 
library contain.ng about 30 volumns, to 
which the boys have access.” 

Opportunities are occasionally offered 
to the friends of the boys at the institution, 
of visiting them on the island i: the sum- 
mer months. 

The school is under the immediate charge 
of Mr. George B. Hyde, and he as well 
as the superintendent and all engaged in 
the establishment, are believed to merit the 
continuance of the confidence whi-h h:s 
hitherto been reposed in them. 

During the past summer, several parties 
of ladies and gentlemen, at the request of 
the board of managers, visited Thompson’s 
Island. At these visits there have been 
many persons present, and an examination 
of the boys in their different studies has 
been accompanied by some remarks on the 
objects and prospects of the institution. — 
Among these who have thus visited the 
island, have been many strangers, who 
have always expressed. their interest and 
pleasure in its objects and condition. 

And how should it be otherwise than an 
object of interest ; an institution designed 
to rescue the destitute orphan boys of our 
city from vice and ruin ; to withdraw them 
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taminating influence would quickly destroy 
the perceptions of conscierce, and leave 
them, deprived of that monitor, to pursue 
the impulses of passions which inevitably 
destroy their victims. Many are the wor- 
thy objects of the charitable institutions 
among us ; our hospitals relieve the suffer- 
ings of the sick, and restore t em to health 
and usefulness ; they are a blessing which 
may be required by all of us, and we would 
not detract from their deserts. But we 
conceive that an institution which is to res- 
cue immortal beings from the stain of sin, 
which could hardly otherwise be avoided, 
which is intended to have an influence cn 
the youthful mind, and lead it to an urder- 
standing of its own capacities, responsibili- 
ties and hopes, deserves the fostering care 
of an enlightened, benevolent community, 
as much as those associations whose aim is 
‘to cure the diseases of the body, or to re- 
|store the wanderings of intellect. Such an 
‘institution as the Asylum and Farm School, 
‘is in true accordance with the spirit of the 
|pilgrims ; it carries into effect the first ob- 
jects of their solicitude, the education of the 
iyoung—of that young whose talents would 
|otherwise be employed to violate the peace 
‘and virtue of society. 
| It will be seen by the report of the 
finance committee, that the expenses of the 
linstitution for the year ending January 1, 
1837, have amounted to $6,100, while the 
‘receipts for the same time have amounted 
to 3,500, leaving a deficiency of $2,600. 
‘To meet this excess of expenditure over 
|income, and to prevent its recurrence, it 
|will be necessary to appeal to the liberality 
of the public. ‘The board of managers had 
‘intended to have made that appeal in the 
‘autumn of the past year; but the condition 
‘of the financial affairs of this community 
induced them to defer it. ‘I hey would re- 
commend the subject to their successors 
as one requiring their attention when a 
suitable time shall have arrived for its, exe- 
cution, with the confidence that the appeal 
will be cheerfully and promptly answered. 
For the managers. 

WituraM Gray. 








From the New-England Farmer. 
FARMERS WORK. 
Ewes ano Lamns.—It is incumbent on 
every good husbandman and faithful shep- 
herd, to feed his Ewes plentifully for a few 
weeks before, and for a considerable time 
after they produce their lambs. Good farm- 
ers have told us that they have found it very 
beneficial to give to each of their ewes about 
one half a gill of Indian corn a day, for 5 
or 6 weeks before they have yeaned, and 
while suckling, to give them good roots, or 
some other juicy food. The want of milk 
in the ewes, is the most general cause o, 
death inthe lambs. Keep the mothers well, 
and their offspring will thrive and be strong. 
The Farmer’s Manua! says, “If you 
have stored more turuips than are sufficient 
for the use of the table, give them to any 
stock that will eat them, except your sheep ; 
give to them potatoes, hut not turnips at this 
season, for turnips will injure the lambs.” 
Weak lambs should be treated in all re- 





you was endeavoring to restore them to life, ; 
Apply gentle und regular warmth ; give them 
warm milk, frequently, in small quantities, 
(the milk of the sheep is best,) and if the’ 
ewe has milk sufficient for the support of the 
lamb, you may generally raise it, otherwise 
the lamb usually dies, It requires more care 
and labor to nurse one feeble lamb, when its 
dam yields too little milk for its support than 
it would for an hundred, if they were healthy 
and well kept. 

If your sheep, whether store sheep or 
ewes with lamb, have good hay, about a 
quart of potatoes a day, to each, will it is 
said be very beneficial, and an ample allow. 
ance. But when the object is to fatten them, 
(says a writer in Rees’ Cyclopedia,) about 4 
gallon of potatoes a day, with a little hay 
will be the proper quantity ; but this is de. 
pendent in part on the size of the animals, 
‘and in part on the quality and quantity of 
the hay, which is allowed them. Potatoes, 
besides their use as food for sheep, are said 
to be very serviceable to those auimals as an 
article of diet, which usually supersedes the 
necessity of medicine. They have, when 
given raw, an opening or purgative quality, 
which is thought to be of use, and to an. 
swer a similar purpose with sheep which is 
effected wit swine by brimstone and anti- 
mony. 

Care should be taken to place in the sta 
ble, small tubs or troughs of water for the 
sheep to drink in. They will do very well 
in summer without water, as they feed when 
|the dew is on,‘but they nced water in winter, 
especially if fed mostly on dry food. Deane’s 
N. E. Farmer states that “when sheep 
have colds and discharge mucus from the 
nose, good feeding, together with pine boughs 
given occasionally; will cure them ; or tar 
spread on a board over which a little fine salt 
is strewed, will induce the sheep to lick up 
tar, and this will cure a cold.” 

The Yanlzee Farmer, in giving directions 
for raising lambs, observes that “ great care 
ishould be taken when lambs are born, for it 
is frequently the case that their fore teeth 
are not cut, which makes it very difficult for 
ithem to hold the teat, so as to suck when 
young and weak, and it is common for 
lambs to get discouraged, though ever so rug- 
ged at first. To remedy this evil rub the 
jthumb nail, or any hard substance, over the 
|gums, sufficiently hard to cause the teeth to 
‘cut through, and the lambs will then be able 
to suck without any difficulty.” 

Clay has been recommended as useful for 
restoring and preserving health to sheep. A 
writer in the New-York Farmer gives the 
following remarks on this subject :—“ I am 
told on creditable authority, that a geutle 
man, who was losing his sheep without ap- 
parent cause, had occasion to use some 
about his house in the winter, and obse 
that his sickly flock ate it with avidity ; he 
caused a load to be placed in their 
much of which was devoured, and his sheep. 


speedily recovered. ; 
I would recommend 





“As acure, therefore, 
clay to be placed in the sheep yard, which 
can, at worst do no harm, as the animals 
not eat it, unless prompted by instinct.” 





From the New-England Farmer. 
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from scenee and associates, whose con- 





spects as if they had been drowned, and 








Catves.—The followi 
ing Calves, adopted by the Bociety, denom- 
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was communicated in a letter from Francis 
Winkley, to Levi Bartlett, of Warren, N. 
H., and was published in the N. E. Far- 
mer, in 1824; but such have been the 

since that period, in our subscrip- 
tion list that it would probably be new to 





many of our readers. 
“We let calves that come in the fore 





of March, suck a week or ten days, 
then take them from the cow, giving them 
a moderate allowance of new milk to drink 
till they have learned to drink it freely ; 
then put in some skimmed milk ; and we 
feed them wholly with skimmed milk, taking 
care t0.give it at about the temperature of 
milk taken directly from the cow, by heat- 
ing a part of it and mixing it with the rest. 
Care shold be taken not to scald the milk, 
when heated ; also, not to give them any 
sour milk, for this will make them scour. 
The trough or vessel in which they drink 
their milk, should likewise be kept clean, 
and not suffered to become sour. We let 
the milk stand about twelve hours before 
itis skimmed ; giving a calf at first about 
four quarts, night and morning ; increasing 
the mess as need requires, till he is six 
weeks old, from which time till ten weeks 
old, he will require, perhaps about 12 quarts 
per day. 

“ When about ten weeks old, we begin 
to diminish the quantity of milk for about 
the space of two or three weeks, at which 
time we wean them. During the whoie 
process, from two to fourteen weeks of age, 
calves should be well supplied with good 
hay, salt and provender, such as oats, 
wheat, bran and oil cake, ground fine. 

“ The particular advantages to be deriv- 
edfrom the above method of treatment, are 
the following : 

“1, It is much cheaper than to let them 
suck in the ordinary way ; whereas it makes 
a great saving of cream for butter, and that 
without injuring the calves, if they are pro- 
perly attended to. 

“2. It prevents calves from moaning or 
pining, so much while weaning as they 
would otherwise do, when taken from the 
cows. 

“3. It not only prevents the cows being 
injured in consequence of the calves biting 
the teats, but also prevents their holding 
back the milk from the milker, which often 
serves to diminish the quantity of milk 
afterwards. 

“4. The only disadvantage to be found 
in the above method of treatment is, that it 
tequires some more labor to feed them, 
where they thrive equally well in every re- 
spect ay those do which are permitted to 
suck in the ordinary way. 





Manvat Lasor Scuoors anp Couuecss. 
We are so satisfied of the importance of 
these American innovations upon the old 
worn-out system of education in Europe, 
and of their congeniality with the spirit of 
our republican institutions, that we take 
great pleasure in urging upon the communi- 
ty the necessity of engrafting them deeply 
into the structure of Mr pe schools and col. 

ublic or private. As an example of 
their great ‘utility we refer to an oration re- 
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if, » inated Shakers, in Canterbury, N. H., 


cently delivered by a pupil of the Manual 
Labor High School of Elyria, Ohio, as_in- 
serted in the Advertiser of that place. The 
vigor of thought shown in this document, is 
itself a proof of the invigorating influence 
of wholesome manual labor in useful arts 
conjointly with the exercise of the mind, on 
more speculative and abstruse studies.— 
Many of the students, we learn, of this school 
entirely support themselves by their manual 
labor. Tie orator, referring to the olden 
systems, says truly : 

“They are destructive to human. life.; 
though they cultivate the tree of science, 
they sow the seeds of death. Now what is 


tobe done? Shall the cause of education! 


be abandoned? Shall the world fall back 
into barbarism? Or shall science continue 
to be watered with human blood, and col- 
lege bowers become the graves of the stu- 
dents ?” 

Again: 

“ Does manual labor have a good effect 
upon the body? Evidently it does; it en- 
livens the circulation of the blood, strength- 
ens the digestive powers, and keeps in 
healthful action the whole system ; and the 
most serious effects often result from coa- 
finement; the limbs become weak, the 
operations of the system sluggish, the whole 
body debilitated, and some fatal disease 
soon follows. Now, if it has these effects 
upon the body, it must have a very strong 
effect upon the mind, by means of the sym- 
pathy which exists between the two,—so 
that, when the body is diseased, the mind is 
incapable of discharging its functions. Can 
a fine lady pursue the business of a milliner 
in a house daubed with filth and covered 
with cobwebs ? just as possible for the mind 
to pursue its employment in a body made 
sluggish by mnaction and tainted with dis- 
ease. Another great benefit arising from 
the manual labor system, is, the pecuniary 
aid it renders tu the student; and, indeed, 
without this aid, the benefits of education 
would be denied to a great part of commu- 
nity.” 

[Our common schcols afford abundant 
education gratuitously, but they do not give 
food and raiment. | 

“ Some oppose this system ao doubt, for 
the very reason which makes the republican 
and the philanthropist love it; because it 
unlocks the temple of science, throws open 
the iron gates, and bids the indigent youth 
enter and cat of the banquet hitherto provi- 
ded only for the rich.”—[Sunday Morning 
News. | 





From the Springfield Journal. 

Boston Piccery.—About six miles from 
the city, in West Cambridge, is the Boston 
Piggery. At least for 700 hogs are here con 
stantly kept ia pork condition, endire/y on the 
offal from the dwelling houses in Boston, 
every one of which is visited in turn by the 
city carts. The offal increascs, and the 
contractor calculates that it will be sufficient 
hereafter to fatten 1,000 hogs. He now re- 
ceives four cart loads a day, and pays the 
city $3,500 a year, or about $2,75 a load. 
He receives three dollars a day for what the 
hogs leave. ‘The city Treasury loses $1900 





a year by the operation, aud it is said the! 
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man makes three times that sum. The pi 

pen is an enclosure of fifteen acres, wii 

places of shelter from the storm. As the 
hogs attain their size, they are slaughtered 
on the spot—the fat barrelled up, and the 
lean sold in the city. According to the rule 
in the country, the contractor should fur- 
nish each family in the ¢ity once,a year 
with a spare-rib, for the food furnished the 


piggery. 





From the Poughkeepsie Telegraph. 

Mr. Cornelius Husted, of Pine Plains, in 
this county, fattened this fall, a “lady pig” 
and eleven “blooming responsibilities,” tne 
weight of which was twenty-four hundred 
and thirty-seven pounds. 

DUCTHESS OUTDONE BY TOMPKINS. 

We are authorised to state, that Mr. C. H. 
Morrell, of Lansing, has fattened a sow and 
her litter of twelve pigs, the aggregate weight 
of which, in a dressed condition, was 3,550 
pounds, The pigs were 9 months and 10 
days old. 

This is the largest product from a single 
family, of the age, which we have any ac- 
count of.—T[ Ithaca Chronicle. ] 





From the Silk Culturist. 

THE NATIVE, OR COMMON RED MULBERRY 
AS FOOD FOR SILK WORMS. 
Lancaster, Ohio, Dec. ‘7th, 1836. 

F. G. Comstock, Esq. 

Sir :—Having learned from the “ Cultu- 
rist” and other authorities, that seven or 
eight pounds of cocoons are usually req sir- 
ed to produce a pound of reeled silk, 1 can 
hardly hope to be credited when I state 
the result of an experiment or two that I 
lately made with a few cocoons of worms 
that were fed on leaves of the morus rubra,* 
or common red mulberry of our western 
forests. 

The cocoons were deprived of their loose 
floss, and the crysalids were perfectly dry. 
[ weighed cocoons to the amount of 215 
grains, and causing them to be reeled I 
obtained 75 grains of silk, equivalent, very 
nearly to 35 per cent. Observing that se- 
veral grains were lost through unskilful 
management, the recler being altogether 
inexperienced in the business, I determined 
to repeat the experiment, in orderto ascer- 
tain, if possible, the maximum of silk that 
could be reeled froma given quantity of 
cocoons. I then carefully weighed just 
100 grains of the cocoons, which yielded 
39 grains of reeled silk, besides a few atoms 
of floss amounting perhaps to one grain, 
[t would thus appear that these cocoons 
contained about 40 per cent. of silk. What 
is the per centum of silk usually ‘con- 
tained in*dry cocoons? and what pro- 
portion of the silk contained by the cocoons 
is extracted in the ordinary process of reel- 
ing ? . 

In determining the value of the red mul- 
berry, as a source of food for the silk worm, 
we should inquire— 

Ist. What is the qual.ty of the silk- it 
produces ? 

2nd. Is the red American mulberry, 
tree of as rapid growth as the white Na- 
lian, with whick we woul naturally eom- 
pare ii? ; : 





»a * 








“Brdly. Does the former produce as abun- 
dant a foliage as the latter? 

4th. Is the foliage of the American tree 
as nutritious as that of the Italian—and 
do worms fed upon the former produce as 

cocoons as those fed upon the latter ? 

1. With regard to the quality of the 
silk obtained in my experiments, I do not 
profess to be a competent judge ; but I cer- 
tainly cannot conceive that any thing of 
the silk kind could excel it in fineness and 
brilliancy. My judgment, however, is not! 
needed to establish the character of the silk! 
produced from the American mulberry.—| 
We are already in possession of an over-| 
whelming mass of evidence tending to} 
prove most decisively, that this silk will| 
bear comparison with the dest that can be) 
produced from any other source. Your) 
readers may find some of this evidence in| 
articles on the 92d, 94th, 96th, 105th,| 
109th, 138th, 155th and 156th pages cf! 
the “ Silk Culturist,” and also in a docu-| 
ment published by Congress in 1828, and 
containing “information in relation to the 
growth and manufacture of silk.” 

In addition te these testimonials, I would) 
present the evidence of Mr. D’Homergue, 
a French silk manufacturer, who pronounc-' 
ed a sample of reeled silk which had been 
produced from the red mulberry to be “ in- 
deed beautiful”—“ not surpassed by any 
that he had ever seen,” and “ equal in firm-| 
ness to any other.” 

1 could also demonstrate by citing seve-| 
ral authorities, that sewing silk produced) 
from‘our native mulberry is stronger than! 
the European article. 

2. With regard to the second query I! 
would premise that it is hardly fair to com-| 
pare a plant in a state of nature with one) 
that has enjoyed the advantages of culti-| 
vation. otwithstanding, however, the| 
disadvantage that exists on the side of the 
American mulberry, it has the appearance| 
of being the more thrifty tree, if | might be’ 
permitted to judge from a few specimens}! 
that I have seen of the Italian tree. 

3. If there is any difference in regard to 
the quantity of foliage yielded by each, I) 
ibelieve that the difference is in favor of the 
American tree. At least it is certain that) 

ithe red mulberry has the important advan-| 
tage of producing a much larger leaf than 
the other. 

4. That the} leaves of the American) 
anulberry are as nutritious as those of the 
Jtalian, and that a given quantity of the 

former will produce as much silk as the 
same quantity of the lat'er, there can be| 
ne doubt. And all observers concur in re-| 
marking that the cocoons produced from. 
each are equally fine. Mr. Jesse Waltz of 
this place informed me that he and his} 
neighbor, Gen. P. Beecher, each fed a few) 
silk worms in the same season, Mr. Waliz' 
using the common wild mulberry, while} 
Gen. Beeeber used the Italian; and thai 
upon comparing the cocoons, there was not 
the least perceptible difference. The co- 





coons were reeled, and upon a second com- 
parison no difference in the quality of the 
silk could be discovered. 

_ TL would now inquire, why in the name 
of common sense, persons in the west who 
wish to engage in the silk culture should 
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wait on the tardy growth of the Italian 
mulberry from the seed, when the forests 
every where around them abound with a 
tree altogether equal, if not superior to it. 
{In almost every neighborhood a consider- 
able cocoonery might be profitably supplied 
from trees planted by the hand of nature. 
But as these trees are generally somewhat 
dispersed, and as the climbing of lange 
trees is inconvenient, I would recommend 
the plan of propagating the red mulberry 
by means of cuttings set hedgewise. By 
stocking the requisite quantity of ground 
with thrifty cuttings, a person might, on 
the second year, have any amount of fo- 
liage that he might desire. 

One of your correspondents estimates 
that an acre of ground set with cuttings of 
the Chinese mulberry will on the first year 
yield 10,000 pounds of leaves. It is al- 
lowed by some writers that 100 pounds of 
foliage will produce one pound of silk. If 
this supposition is correct, then the produce 
of one acre on the first year would be 100 
pounds of silk, worth, when reeled, $500. 
I feel confident that on the second year a 
result equal to this might be obtained from 
our native mulberry. I am not sure that 
the foliage might not be profitably used 
even on the first year. 

Permit me to suggest a theory in regard 
to the Chinese mulberry. I am persuaded 
that it is a creature of cultivation. It is 
propagated altogether by layers and cut- 
tings, instead of seed; and the stems are 
cut down every year to the ground in order 
to obtain an annual crop of fresh shoots.— 
It is to these circumstances of its propaga- 
tion and culture that the luxuriance of its 
growth, and the largeness and tenderness 
of its leaves, are owing. Hence will ap- 
pear the reason why a similar plant is not 
obtained when attempts are made to pro. 
pagate it from the seed. The plan: ob- 
tained from the seed is a natural produc. 
tion; while that produced by other means 
is an artificial one. I believe that I can 
originate a new kind of morus multicaulis 
quite as good as the old, from the red mul- 
berry. I design to make the experiment 
next summer. For a commencement, I 
can obtain from trees from which some, of 
the larger branches had been accidentally 
broken of, a considerable number of shoots 
five and a half feet in length, the growth 
of last summer—and I can also get a few 
sprouts of a similar growth and agé with 
the roots attached. 

Yours respectfully, 

Joun WiLtiAMs, 
* This is the true botanical appellation. 
Some have improperly called it Morus ni- 
gra, or black mulberry. The black mul- 
berry is not a native of North America. 





CuLTivaTion oF THE Pratnies.—The 
following letters from, and to, the Hon. H. 
L. Eilsworth, superintendant of the Patent 
Office at Washington city, give a better idea 
of the cost of cultivating the Western Prai- 
ries than we have before seen, and we think 
our readers generally will be pleased with a 
perusal of them. 





Wasuineton, Jan. 1, 1837, . 

Dear Sir—You doubtless expect somé 
further statement than has been received 
respecting the investment made for you in 
the valley of the Wabash. A desire to 
meet my son, who was daily expect ed 
from Lafayette, has delayed my writing 





until this time. And now, let me say, gens 
erally, that the west has grown, and will 
continue to increase beyond the most sané 
guine calculations. Nor will any action of 
general government materially check the 
advancement of the lands which are judi. 
ciously located on the great western canalg 
or railroads. Very little is yet known of 
the valley of the Wabash. Although the 
fertility of the soil is unequalled, still few 
have ever seen this country. The reason 
is obvious, there is no communication with 
it, and hence speculators and settlers have 
passed around it going west, either by the 
Michigan Lake, or by the Ohio and Mis. 
sissippi rivers. 

Five thousand persons left Buffalo in one 
day to go up the lake, and yet not one went 
into the valley of the Wabash. A. slight 
inspection of the maps of Indiana, Ohio, 
land Illinois, will show a direct route to the 
| Mississippi from the west end of Lake 
Erie, to be up the Maumee and down the 
Wabash valley to Lafayette. It may, 
therefore, be considered certain that when 
the railroad from St. Louis to Lafayette is 
completed, the great travel fromthe Mis- 
sissippi valley to the east, will be by the 
lakes through the Wabash and Erie Canal 
the shortest and quickest route by several 
days. A person atthe mouth of the Ohio 
will pass up to St. Louis, then take the 
railroad and canal to Lake Erie, in prefer- 
ence to following the meanders of the Ohio 
river in a steamboat. Can there be a 
doubt on this subject? What time will be 
occupied on this route to New-York? Not 
exceeding six days. From St. Louis to 
Lafayette, (240 imiles,) one day may be 
allowed ; from Lafayette to the lake, at the 
rate of 4} to 5 miles per hour on the canal, 
(new in operation considerable part of the 
way,) forty-eight hours ; on the lake, 24 
hours ; and from the lake to New-York 
city, via railroad, (now commenced,) not 
exceeding two days. 

What changes this must make in the val 
ue of property onthe route! The value of 
land depends on the fertility of the soil and 
the facility of transportation. From a pet+ 
sonal inspection of the western States, dur. 
ing six years past, 1 am fvlly convinced) 
the Wabash valley has the best soil and most: 
favorable climate. In the latitude of Phila» 
delphia, you avoid the extreme of great heat» 
in summer and of cold in winter, and also 





lent in a higher latitude. You may ask, 
what will be the markets fur Indiana? I 
answer, New-York and New-Orleans.— 
The former by the Erie Canal, and the late 
ter by the Wabash river, (navigable to La~ 
fayette for steamboats,) and by the railroad) 
above named to St. Louis, also Montreal by 
the Welland Canal. A choice of all these 
markets, equally accessible, is presented to 
farmers on the Wabash valley ; and- ome 
peculiar advantage this valley possesses 











avoid the danger of early frosts, so preva- ~ 
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¥, 
—._ 7 Michigan and Wisconsin, is the earl 
7. wane of the Wabash river. The ~~ 
iomé — duce of this valley can by this river pass 
ived § down to New-Orleans in flat boats, free of 
U in § tolls, and be transported to Charleston, Bal- 
e to § timore, New-York, and Boston, six weeks 
ted — pefore the New-York canal opens. This 
ting § early market may be estimated at a good 
zens fit in business. 
will You may ask, if the Wabash and Erie! 
sans — Canals will surely.be completed? Un- 
n of § doubtedly they will. Indiana and Ohioare| 
the ed to complete them. Nearly all is, 
udi. now under contract, and government has 
alg given lands adjoining sufficient to finish the 
Of B same, without any expense to the States. 
the As like causes (other things being equal) | 
ew uce like effects, it will not tax your! 
On credulity to believe, that the rich lands of the | 
ith Wabash valley will equal those on the) 
ve Ohio, New-York, and Pennsylvania canals. 
he which vary from $25 to $60 per acre. Is} 
is it possible that lands, yielding forty bushels 
of wheat, seventy bushels of corn, sixty) 
ne bushels of oats, and four hundred and fifty | 
nt bushels of potatoes, and distant only ten to} 
ht twelve days transportation from N ew-York' 
0; or New-Orleans cities, can be less than) 
Ie $30 per acre ? 
e In making selections, | have, when prac- 
e ticable, procured both prairie and timber, 
ys though [ am sure there has been a common 
n error to pass the rich prairie because tim. 
3 ber cannot be found adjoining, at govern-| 
- ment price. Under this belief many set-) 
e tlers have, to their sorrow, entered the tim 
I ber and left the prairie, because they sup- 
l pose nobody would enter that without pos- 
) sessing the timber. ‘This prairie has been 
J lately entered. And such is the facility of 
raising timber on prairies by sowing the 


seed of black walnut and locust, that the 

: desire for timber land has diminished.—,; 

Those who doubt the comparative value 

of prairie and timber land., will do well to 

consider that $12 isa fair price for clearing 

timberland. ‘Timber land when cleared in 

the usual manner, is left incumbered with) 

stumps and roots, fatal obstacles to labor-| 

saving machines. $12,000 will be requir-| 

ed to. clear 1,000 acres of timber land ;, 

whereas the 1,000 acres of prairie can be 

put into tame grass, without ploughing. | 

A prairie farm may be put in complete 

cultivation, at from $3 75 to $9 per acre, | 

according to the annexed computations 

from my son Edward, who has been exten-| 

sively engage‘l in cultivating the prairie! 

for the last year. The annexed letter from) 

Mr. Newell will also give much valuable 

information on this point. From a_per- 

~‘sonal examination of the lands in France. 

‘and on the Wabash valley, I feel no hesita-| 

tion in pronouncing the latter decidedly’! 

the best for the beet sugar manufacture.— 

In France, eight, ten, and twelve dollars; 

per acre are paid for rent, and yet great) 

profits are made. An acre of good land, 

will yield 44,000 pounds of sugar beet, 

ftom which 2,400 pounds of sugar can be 

extracted, which at ten cents per pound, 
amounts to $240 per acre. 

In England, paper is now made from the 
Tesiduum of beets,after the saccharine mat- 
ter is extracted. An application for a 
similar patent is now pending in the patent 
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office. The sample of paper exhibited is 
very good, and the rapidity with which the 
paper is made, must materially reduce the 
price of this article. Many labor-saving 
machines are introduced to aid in the cul- 
tivation of new lands. Ina few years, it 
is probable that ploughing on smooth lands 
may be effected by steam; and even now 
mowing and reaping are successfully done 
by horse-power. 

Such are the profits of cultivation, that 
I would advise all who can, to improve 
some part of their lands. A small im- 
provement will repay expenditures, and 
greatly enhance the value of the whole in- 


Three benefits may be expected : ; 

Ist. The crops will repay expenses, and 
yield great profit. 

2d. The land cultivated, and the land 
adjoining, will be advanced several hun- 
dred per cent. 

3d. If stock is put on the farm, the same 
may be numerically increased, and greatly 
enhanced in value, by improving the breed. 

Either of these considerations is suffi- 
cient to justify cultivation, and guaranty a 
large return. I might mention the success- 
ful cultivation of hay in the west—from 
one and a half totwo tons is a fair crop.— 
This can be cut and pressed without any 
labor-saving machines, for $2 per ton ; and 
if the grass was cut by horse-power, the 
expense would be still less. The profits 
on one hundred heifers, at $5, might be 
easily supposed. Fifty breeding sows 
would probably give seven hundred pigs 
per annum; and by these means a large 
farm could be stocked, with little capital 
advanced. 

Hay at New-Orleans varies from $20 
to $50 perton. An average, for the last 
three years, may be $30 ‘The cost of 
floating down hay in flat boxts, to New- 
Orleans, may be $8 per ton. 

If, therefore, fifteen hundred to two 
thousand tons of hay could be cut on one 
thousand acres, would it not be a profita- 
ble crop ? 

There is a practice mentioned by Mr. 
Newell, and highly recommended by others 
of putting in hay seed without ploughing 
the ground. This is done by burning the 
prairie grass in the spring, and harrowing 
in the seed. The seed catches quick, and 
grows well.. Blue grass, especially, suc- 
ceeds, in this way, and the grass will sus- 
tain stock all winter without cutting any 
hay or fodder forthem, A large drove of 
horses were kept last winter at Indianapo 
lis on blue grass, on the open fields, at the 
small expense of $1 per head per month. 

From personal examination, [ am con- 
vinced that ditching and hedging, as prac- 
tised in Holland, England, and France, 
almost entirely, and ‘now successfully 
adopted in Illinois, is cheaper than fencing 
by rails. 

The general complaint of the earth 
crumbling by frost, is prevented by sowing 
blue grass seed on the sides. Mulberry 
trees might be raised on the slope of the 
diteh, with great profit. Indeed, such is 
the rapid growth of the mulberry in these 
rich prairie lands, that the purchase of this 
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these trees alone, would in a few years be 
highly valuable. Such is the extent of the 
prairie, that wood land will always be val- 
uable for timber. The wood land is also 
rich, and fine for cultivation; and if trees 
under certain diameter are cut, a fine graz- 
ing farm may be easily made, and the good 
timber preserved. Similar pastures are 
found in Kentucky; these yield $3 profit 
per acre, annually. It may be asked, how 
can non-residents best cultivate their lands ? 
I would remark, that it is custoraary to 
rent land (once broke and fenced) for one 
third of the crops delivered in the crib or 
barn. At this rent the tenant finds all. 

{ would advise to employ smart enter- 
prising young men from the New-England 
States, to take the farm onshares. If the 
landlord should find a house, team, cart, 
and plough, and add some stock, he might 
then require one half the profits of the same. 
I would advise to allow, for fencing or 
ditching, a certain sum, and stipulate that 
the capital invested should be returned be- 
fore profits were divided. A farmer could 
in this way earn for himself from $700 to 
$1,000 per annum, ona lease for five years. 

The second year a mowing machine 
might be furnished, if one hundred acres 
were seeded down to tame grass. Mast 
for swine is found in great abundance, and 
the number of hogs could be easily increas- 
\ed te one thousand, by adding to the num- 
ber of breeding sows. 

Corn is easily raised, that it is found ad- 
vantageous to turn the hogs into a field of 
this grain, without gathering it. It has 
long been the practice in the State of New- 
| York, to raise oats and peas together, and 
|turnin the swine to harvest the same when 
ripe. Experiments this summer in Con- 
inecticult, show a great profit in raising 
spring wheat and oats together, and feed- 
ling out the same to hogs. I have omitted 
to say, that good bituminous coal is found 
‘in the valley of the Wabash. The veins 
jare from five to ten feet thick, and a large 
wagon load will supply one fire fora year. 
| Salt also is manufactured in large quanti- 
ties, and superior in quality to the Kenha- 
wa salt. 

Farmers in Illinois and Indiana are now 
successfully enclosing their lands by ditch- 
ing, which has cost from fifty to seventy- 
five cents per rod. 

The laws of‘the States of Indiana and 
Illinois, compel the owners of lands adjoin- 
jing to pay one half of fencing, whenever 
jthey make use of, or derive any benefits 
from the fences of their neighbor. This 
lessens the expense of fencing one half. 

If it be asked, what are the profits of cul- 
tivation? Lanswer, if the land is rented for 
five years, the profits accruing during this 
period, will repay the capital advanced in 
the commencement, with twenty-five per 
cent. interest per annum,and leave the 
‘farm worth $20 per acre at the expiration 
lof the lease. Probably the profit will be 
‘much greater. 

Yours, respectfully, 
H.'L. Exrsworte. 








LarayetTeE, Nov, 1836. 





land at $1 25 an. acre, and planted with 








Dear Sir—In consequence of the nume- 
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Yous inquiries by yourself, and others, rela- 
tive to the improvement of wild lands, and 
especially prairies ; the cost of cultivation ; 
the quantity of crops; the market for the 
same, and the profits that may be expected, 
I have concluded to write you a gereral 
letter, to be usedas might be thought pro- 
per. My knowledgeis founded upon experi- 
ence, having just completed a farm of eight 
hundred acres on the wild prairies. 

The expense of breaking up the sod, is 
$2 25. 
calculations may be made on it, wherever 
the land may be located. Buta difference 
will exist in the cost of fencing, according 
to the distance the rails are carted. For 
the farm I have just fenced, the rails were 
hauled four miles. This distance will 
form the basis of my calculations. It is 
apparent that tke cost of fencing’ will 
depend materially on the size and form of 
the area to be enclosed. An area of 
three hundred and twenty acres will cost 
much more than half of the amount re. 
quired to fence six hundred and forty acres. 
The four sides of a halfsection are three 
miles ; the two longest sides being one mile 
each, and the two shortest a half mile each. 
The four sides of a whole section, six hun- 
dred and forty acres, are four miles, requir- 
ing only one guarter more fence for double the 
quantity of land. 

Twenty rails are allowed to a rod; this 
makes a “ Virginia,” or worm fence, eight 
rails high—the eighth rail.(called a rider) 
being elevated twelve or eighteen inches 
from the seventh rail, and resting on 
crotches, (cight feet long,) crossing at cach 
corner of the “worm.” Rails of ordinary 
size, laid in this manner, make a durable 
and tight fence, over and through which no 
cattle or stock can pass. 

First Estimate for improving six hundred 

and forly Acres. 

_ Eour miles, or 1,280 rods, 20 
rails to the rod, gives 25,600 
rails. 

Add for enclosures, cribs, &c. 
1,400 rails; total of rails is 
27,000, which, at $3 50 per 
thousand, gives 

For one Ing house and well, and 
laying up fence, 

For breaking up six hundred 
acres, (allowing remaining 
forty for bad spots, enclo- 


$945 00 


200 00 





sures, &c.,) at $2 25, 1,350 00 
Allow for contingencies, 30 00 
$2,525 00 


Making not quite $4 per acre, 
costs, including buildings, &c. 
Second Estimate for three hundred and 
twenty Acres. 


Three miles, or 960 rods, at 20 | 


rails per rod, gives 19,200 
rails. 

Add for enclosures, cribs, &c. 
1,300; total of rails, 21,500, 


at $35, gives $752 50 
For well, laying up fence and 
one house, 175 00 


For breaking three hundred 


This is a fixed price, and certain}. 





acres, (allowing remaining 
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twenty for enclosures, &c., at 





$2 25, gives 676 00 
Add for contingencies, 25 00 
$1,628 50 


Making near $5 per acre. | 

The above calculations may vary a few 
cents per acre, owing to slight fluctuations 
in. price of laborers. One hundred acres 
will cost about $6 50 per acre, same build- 
ings, &c. ; and eighty acres will cost about 
$8 30 per acre, same buildings, &c. 

I have found no difficulty in renting one 
hundred acres of land, fenced, at $2 50 per 
acre. ‘The tenant made a handsome sum 
by the lease. It is common to hire land 
that is fenced or has been broken up, and 
give one third of the crop delivered in the 

rib or barn. 

You will perceive the profit on one hun- 
dred acres, 40 bushels of corn is a small 
crop ; 75 to 80 bushels a good one; one 
hundred acres, at 40 bushels, will yield 
4,000, one third of which is 1,333 bushels, 
which, at 25 cents, is $3 33 per acre.— 
When the canal to Lake Erie is made, the 
price will be double; 30 bushels of wheat, 
is a fair crop; one third, 10 bushels, is 
equal, at present prices, to $12 50—deduct 
expenses, it will be $6 per acre ; one half 
of the grass crop would bea fair proportion 
for the landlord, equal to one ton, which 
will be worth on the land $8, and deduct 
$1 for pressing, will leave $7 profit per 
acre, which will be doubled by carrying to 
New-Orleans. 

Many farmers raise a sod crop, by drop- 
ping corn in the furrows when ploughing is 
done; sometix.es this succeeds well, but 
there is too much uncertainty about it to 
make definite calculations. As a general 
remark, I would observe, that the first two 
crops will pay for the land, at government 
prices, fence the same and plough it, and 
on 320 acres, build a house worth $200. 
The !and will sell readily at $10 per acre, 
ifimproved. Yours, respectfully, 

E. A. Ettswortu. 
To Hon. H. L. Exritsworts, 
jWashington City, D. C. 





Daz.ville, Nov. 12, 1836. 
Dear Sir— 

Your favor of August 30th, was duly 
received; and in answer to your inquiries, 
[ can say, that: 

1. “ Does your prairie land bear good 
wheat?” None can hardly be better. 

2. “ How is the best way to improve 

prairie land?” By ploughing it in the 
months of May, June, and July, with a 
plough peculiar to this country, which cuts 
a furrow two feet wide, and commonly three 
inches deep, upon which sod, corn, oats, 
wheat, and most kinds of grain, grow well 
the first year, and with no further labor in 
ploughing. 
3. “ How much wheat, corn, or oats, do 
you realize per acre?” The first year or 
30, of wheat, commonly thirty bushels ; 
oats, forty bushels ; corn, 30, &c., &c.— 
The second year more of corn and oats, 
and not much of wheat. 

4. “Do sod crops do well?” They 





generally are fine, in a good season. 
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5. “How much grass on an acre?” 
I can’t say, but over two tons, when wel] 
set. 

6. “Can blue grass be harrowed in on 
the turf?” It can, and does well. 

7. “Can herds grass also: is this the 
best way?” It can also, and this is the 
best way. 

8. “Is your country good for hogs 1" 
Not so good ; it is too cold—yet there is 
good pork made here. 

9. * Can you keep cattle on blue grass?” 
They are kept by some all winter on blue 
grass, if snow is not too deep. 

10. “Js your prairie good for beets?” 
It is the best for all garden stuff, that I have 
ever seen, and there can be none better. 

11. “Is there coal near you?” The 
coal beds here are inexhaustible ; they are 
found almost on every considerable creek, 
and perhaps as much in Vermillion county, 
as any in Illinois. 

12. “ What is the price of cattle now?” 
About $4 per cwt., and higher now than 
formerly, owing to the great emigration and 
demand for them ; and from the rapid set. 
tlements, they will not be lower, most like 
ly, for years. 

13. * How do ditch and turf fences do?” 
As yet, I have seen none upon the right 
plan; but a ditch and sod sown with blue 
grass, I have no doubt will answer every 
purpose, instead of fence. 

14, “* What is the comparative expense 
of rail fence and ditching?” ‘That depends 
upon the distance you haul the timber.— 
But ditching may, by proper arrangements, 
be done cheap. 

You ask me farther, whether I can fur- 
nish blue grass seed? I can,to the amount 
of sowing two hundred acres per year, 
price $1 per acre. This seed can also be 
got at Louisville and Cincinnati. 

You have the goodness to say, that I 
may add any information in my possession. 
[ do it cheerfully, believing that we have 
one of the finest countries in the United 
States. My experience here in farming 
has been not inconsiderable. 

The prairie grass is an excellent substi- 
tute for tame grass, if it is well cured, and 
cut early. This grass, early in the spring, 
is equal to any pasture in the old States, 
and some have said better; but when it 
becomes hard, in August and September 
it is of little or no account. A man and 
two horses can plant and tend forty acres 
of corn on the prairie, when tbe sod is well 
rotted; and, as an average crop, there will 


fifty to seventy bushels, on ground well 
tended. I think, also, there is no country 
superior to ours for hemp and tobacco ; at 





which have no shelter for hogs. 


ley is famous for its hogs. I have kepta 
large herd of swine this past summer on 
the prairie. Timber will soon be planted, 
or sheds built, and then pork can be most 
easily raised on these lands.—H. L. E. 
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be fifty bushels per acre, and sometimes 
Oats grow finely, and yield from 


* Reference is here made to the prairies, 

In the 
woods adjoining, hogs live all winter on 
mast, and thrive well. The Wabash vak 
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at least I will-say. 
“Fruit trees that I have tried, haye grown 
remarkably thrifty, and, perhaps, faster 
han in, most‘countries—which is the case 
ofall trees. I have grown, from the’ seed, 
black and honey locust, sugar and walnut 
ash and hickory—that of nine years’ 
owth, is nine inches in diameter... My 
i te about nine inches long when 
, produced fruit the sixth year.— 
apple trees, from the seed, produced 
years and some of the trees this 
, (the ninth year, yielded. me twenty 
els to the tree. I will not forget to 
mention, that flax also is Juxuriant in its 
h here. 
ou havesaid that you have the sugat 
weet seed, and proffer to send mea few, 
will be most acceptable. I would 
some of the hedge thorn for experi- 
t also. 
T live ‘adjoining your land, and have 
persons in my family, and during 
3,and for years past, have had none sick 
in my family, This perhaps, comprises 
all you may wish to know about our des 
lighted country. 
Phave the honor of being yours, &c., 
JAME3 NEWELL. 
Ta Hos, YH. L. E.tsworrs, 
Washington Cit, y, D. C 








re For the New-York Farmer. 
APPLICATION OF STEAM TO AGRICULTURE: 

Hitherto Agriculture has received little 
tdvanta ge from labor-saving machines com. 
pared with that'which has been rendered to 
matufacturers atid the mechanic arts ; and 
iithough many of the implements of nate 
wilture have’ been greatly improved, espe- 
cially those great implements, the plough 
ind’ the thrashing machine, the toil of hu- 
nah hands is still in full requisition ; and 
iggreat an amount of animal labor as ever, 
is*demanded on our farms. By what 
ihéains this is to be materially lessened does 
tot at present appear; but when these in- 
ventions and discoveries shall have been 
nade, of which at least we will indulge a 
hope-as not being’ distant, we shall perhaps 
then be ag much surprised at the simplicity 
of the invention as were the companions 
of Columbus at his method of causing an 
egg to stand upon the small end. Profes- 
sor Renwick lately deceased,* to the great 
fegtet ‘of the friends of science, had made 
tonsidérable progress in the application of! 
steam tothe purposes of ploughing, though 
We are ignorant of the particulars of his 


invention ; in England they seéin to"have|} 
— 











advanced i in this matter, 


success, as appéars from some accounts 
given in one of the late numbers of the 
British Farmers Magazine, from which we 
copy the following remarks. 
“That the steam-engine would, at no 
very distant day, supply the place of ani- 
mal! labor in agriculture; and become as 
mighty an instrument in augmenting the 
productiveness of the soil, as it has proved 
in creating and economising manufactures, 
in navigating the ocean, and in travelling on 
land, was many: years since predicted by 
Franklin (7) a prediction reiterated by 
Davy ; and latterly acknowledged and en- 
forced, as a great desideratum in science 
by many. distiaguished agriculturists. The 
successful application of Mr. Heatheoat’s 
invention to the culture of bogs, the «most 
repellent and obstinate of waste lands, 
leaves no room to doubt its. applicability: 
to soils already in cultivation... Coals.are 
now procurable throughout Great Britain 
at prices, which have caused: the steam- 
engines to be extensively introduced as a 
substitute for animal labor in many ofthe 
processes connected with agriculture.— 
Threshing, cleaning, grinding corn, chaff- 
cutting, and turnip-slicing, &c., .aré now 
performed. by.smal]l engineg, fixed.an farm, 
premises ; even the churn has its sic¢am- 
engine, managed by the dairy maid ;. and 
so-great is the advantage arising to the 
dairy farmer from the regularity of motion ; 
and economy produced by it, that hundiads 
of small engines, for this simple purpose 
alone, are used in the north of England and 
Scotland. But these are humble savings, 
compared with the behefits to be derived}, 
from the vast steam power, which may be 
applied to the soil itself, Those agricul- 
turists who aré acquainted with the effects 
produced by the valuable sub-soil plough, 
recently invented by Mr. Smith of Deans- 
ton, will readily appreciate the importance 
of an invention, which will enable them to 
employ that kind of plough at a much 
diminished cost per acre. Mr. Smith’s 
plough, with steam-power, will effect a re- 
revolution in agriculture. Implements of 
husbandry have hitherto been restricted, in] 
form, weight, and dimensions, to the man- 
agement of a team of horses. A new class 
of instruments will take their place! © The 
stiffest soils may be broken up, and pulver- 
ised to any desired depth; strong’ clays; 
the natural wheat lands, may be ‘profitably 
cultivated, rendered more fertile, and fitted 
to beara better, and more ae me rota+ 


‘tion of crops. 
Such are a few of the benefits, whieh 





fessor Renwick’s death was, 
Eds. New-York Farmer. 
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land owners and agriculturists will derive 


with considerable 









Frashasdiy It is also no aight aden ‘ge, 
in @ national point of view, that ‘this impor- 
tant change will be effected, uhacconipant!: 
ed by any of those tenipotary evils, which 
too frequently attend the application of més 
chanical discoveriés to existing atts, "Phis” 
invention will not displace 'a single individu* 
al from his accustomed healthy Scotipitionst 
it will, on the contrary, occasion ‘new and - 
increased employment for agricultural ‘la- 
borers: it will restore to the ‘support’ of’ 
man a considerablé share of that largé 
amount of produce, now’ sacrificed'to the 
maintenance of agricultural-horses ; it will 
furnish ernployment tothe rapidly increas# 
ing rural population of ‘the empire, by rés- - 
cuing millions of acres of bog and waste 
land from obnoxious ‘stetility ; it willfind 
on their native soil multitudes of thosé’ 
Trish laborers,-who- dnnually ‘emigrate to’ 
eat Britain in seateh of work and food's 
who are forced with fumbers of our owt 
couritrymen to prefer the dangers and: hard- 

ships of émigration to wild “) dinnaa 
countries. : 







In the Mechanics’ wena e Ialp 
there is a notice of ‘a steam-pl ‘/pro- 
jected by Mr. Dickson, who. has no doubt 
of its efficacy to plough all sorts of ‘land, 
and adds that portab! e “steam-ploughs will 
ere long be going about, and: in 
plough for whotsoever may desir> their 
assistance ; and with very little more pre: 
paration than is now required to place a 
portablé thrashing machine,” An Edin, 
burgh news-paper, ‘states, that Mr. ‘€y 

of that city, has taken outa patent’ for” an 
American steam-plough, which costs much: 
‘ess than Mr. Heathooat’s, but pre 
not sufficiently powerful for. bogs. Fre 
our knowledge of the business of a farm th 
only objection we have to a steant- en 
in such an establishment is, that it 0 
do every thing. For all purposes, whete 
horses cannot or should not walk, ai on 
many descriptions of bog, a ‘steam: ‘plough 
may answer well; and there is nO joubt 
that old arable land ey be eligi P ough 


ed. with steam-power awa 














take the corn'to ‘mao aa 
kind Of road” rag Would’ t a 

dung ; and carry cor to the barn or ‘ty 
the rick yard? If not then some draft 
horses must be kept; and if there be ‘not a 


full comploment, such work would go on 
very slowly and unsatisfactory.” 

* Since writing, the above we have seen, 
an account of a steam-plough made by. Mr, 
Upton—London, He affirms that. it can 
be made generally useful, and that. an, enore 
mous saving in the expenses of a farm 
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from this substitution for animal power in 
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rous inquiries by yourself, and others, rela- 
tive to the improvement of wild lands, and 
especially prairies ; the cost of cultivation ; 
the quantity of crops; the market for the 
same, and the profits that may be expected, 
I have concluded to write you a gereral 
letter, to be used as might be thought pro- 
per. My knowledgeis founded upon experi- 
ence, having just completed'a farm of eight 
hundred acres on the wild prairies. 

The expense of breaking up the sod, is 
$2 25. This is a fixed price, and certain 
calculations may be made on it, wherever 
the land may be located. Buta difference} 
will exist in the cost of fencing, according] 
to the distance the rails are carted. For| 
the farm I have just fenced, the rails were| 
hauled four miles. This distance will] 
form the basis of my calculations. It is| 
apparent that the cost of fencing’ willl 
depend materially on the size and form of 
the area to be enclosed. An area of} 
three hundred and twenty acres will cost| 
much more than half of the amount re-| 





quired to fence six hundred and forty acres. | 

The four sides of a halfsection are three 

miles ; the two longest sides being one mile 

each, and the two shortest a half mile each. 

The four sides of a whole section, six hun- 

dred and forty acres, are four miles, requir- 

ing only one guarter more fence for double the 
quantity of land. 

Twenty rails are allowed to a rod; this 
makes a “ Virginia,” or worm fence, eight| 
rails high—the eighth rail.(called a rider)| 
being elevated twelve or eighteen inches) 
from the seventh rail, and resting on! 
crotches, (cight feet long,) crossing at cach) 
corner of the “worm.” Rails of ordinary | 
size, laid in this manner, make a durable} 
and tight fence, over and through which no| 
cattle or stock can pass. 
First Estimate for improving six hundred 

and forly Acres. 

. Eour miles, or 1,280 rods, 20 
rails to the rod, gives 25,600 
rails. 

Add for enclosures, cribs, &c. 
1,400 rails; total of rails is 
27,000, which, at $3 50 per 








thousand, gives $945 00 
For one log house and well, and 
laying up fence, 200 00 
For breaking up six hundred 
acres, (allowing remaining 
forty for bad spots, enclo- 
sures, &c.,) at $2 25, 1,350 00) 
Allow for contingencies, 30 - 
$2,525 00 


Making not quite $4 per acre, 
costs, including buildings, &c. 
Second Estimate for three hundred and 
twenty Acres. 
Three miles, or 960 rods, at 20 
rails per rod, gives 19,200 
rails. 
Add for enclosures, cribs, &c. 
1,300; total of rails, 21,500, 


at $35, gives $752 50 
For well, laying up fence and 
one house, 175 00 


For breaking three hundred 


twenty for enclosures, &c., at 





$2 25, gives 676 00 
Add for contingencies, 25 00 
$1,628 50 


Making near $5 per acre. 

The above calculations may vary a few 
cents per acre, owing to slight fluctuations 
in price of laborers. One hundred acres 
will cost about $6 50 per acre, same build- 
ings, &c. ; and eighty acres will cost about 
$8 30 per acre, same buildings, &c. 

I have found no difficulty in renting one 
hundred acres of land, fenced, at $2 50 per 
acre. ‘The tenant made a handsome sum 
by the lease. It is common to hire land 
that is fenced or has been broken up, and 
give one third of the crop delivered in the 

rib or barn. 

You will perceive the profit on one hun- 
dred acres, 40 bushels of corn is a small 
crop; 75 to 80 bushels a good one; one 
hundred acres, at 40 bushels, will yield 


|}4,000, one third of which is 1,333 bushels, 


which, at 25 cents, is $3 33 per acre.— 
When the canal to Lake Erie is made, the 
price will be double ; 30 bushels of wheat, 
is a fair crop; one third, 10 bushels, is 
equal, at present prices, to $12 50—deduct 
expenses, it will be $6 per acre ; one half 
of the grass crop would bea fair proportion 
for the landlord, equal to one ton, which 
will be worth on the land $8, and deduct 
$1 for pressing, will leave $7 profit per 
acre, which will be doubled by carrying to 
New-Orleans. 

Many farmers raise a sod crop, by drop- 
ping corn in the furrows when ploughing is 
done; sometix.es this succeeds well, but 
there is too much uncertainty about it to 
make definite calculations. As a general 


'|remark, I would observe, that the first two 


crops will pay for the land, at government 
prices, fence the same and plough it, and 
on 320 acres, build a house worth $200. 
The land will sell readily at $10 per acre, 
ifimproved. Yours, respectfully, 

E. A. ELtswortn. 
To Hon. H. L. E_ttsworrn, 
jWashington City, D.C. 





Daz.ville, Nov. 12, 1836. 
Dear Sir— 

Your favor of August 30th, was duly 
received; and in answer to your inquiries, 
I can say, that: 

1. * Does your prairie land bear good 
wheat?” None can hardly be better. 

2. “ How is the best way to improve 
prairie land?” By ploughirg it in the 


pleugh peculiar to this country, which cuts 
a furrow two feet wide, and commonly three 
inches deep, upon which sod, corn, oats, 
wheat, and most kinds of grain, grow well 
the first year, and with no further labor in 
ploughing. 

3. “ How much wheat, corn, or oats, do 
you realize per acre?” The first year or 


30, of wheat, commonly thirty bushels ; 
oats, forty bushels ; corn, 30, &c., &.— 
The second year more of corn and oats, 
and not much of wheat. 

4. ‘*Do sod crops do well?” 


They 


months of May, June, and July, with a’ 


5. “How much grass on an acre?”— 
I can’t say, but over two tons, when wel] 
set. 

6. “Can blue grass be harrowed in on 
the turf?” It can, and does well. 

7. “Can herds grass also: is this the 
best way?” It can also, and this is the 
best way. 

8. “Is your country good for hogs 1% 
Not so good; it is too cold—yet there is 
good pork made here. 

9. * Can you keep cattle on blue grass” 
They are kept by some all winter on blue 
grass, if snow is not too deep. 

10. “Js your prairie good for beets?” 
It is the best for all garden stuff, that I have 
ever seen, and there can be none better. 

11. “Is there coal near you?” The 
‘coal beds here are inexhaustible ; they are 
found almost on every considerable creek, 
and perhaps as much in Vermillion county, 
as any in [Ilinois. 

12. * What is the price of cattle now?” 
About $4 per cwt., and higher now than 
formerly, owing to the great emigration and 
demand for them ; and from the rapid set. 
tlements, they will not be lower, most like- 
ly, for years. 

13. * How do ditch and turf fences do?” 
As yet, I have seen none upon the right 
plan; but a ditch and sod sown with blue 
grass, I have no doubt will answer every 
purpose, instead of fence. 

14. ‘“* What is the comparative expense 

of rail feace and ditching?” ‘That depends 
upon the distance you haul the timber.— 
But ditching may, by proper arrangements, 
be done cheap. 
You ask me farther, whether I can fur- 
nish blue grass seed? I can,to the amount 
of sowing two hundred acres per year, 
price $1 per acre. This seed can also be 
got at Louisville and Cincinnati. 


You have the goodness to say, that I 
may add any information in my possession. 
[ do it cheerfully, believing that we have 
one of the finest countries in the United 
States. My experience here in farming 
‘has been not inconsiderable. 

| The prairie grass is an excellent substi- 
‘tute for tame grass, if it is well cured, and 
‘cut early. ‘This grass, early in the spring, 
lis equal to any pasture in the old States, 
‘and some have said better; but when it 
becomes hard, in August and September, 
it is of little or no account. A man and 
two horses can plant and tend forty acres 
of corn on the prairie, when tbe sod is well 
rotted; and, as an average crop, there will 
be fifty bushels per acre, and sometimes 
more. ats grow finely, and yield from 
fifty to seventy bushels, on ground well 
tended. I think, also, there is no country 
superior to ours for hemp and tobacco ; at 








| 








* Reference is here made to the prairies, 
which have no shelter for hogs. In the 
woods adjoining, hogs live all winter on 
mast, and thrive well. The Wabash val 
ley is famous for its hogs. I have kept a 
large herd of swine this past summer on 
the prairie. Timber will soon be planted, 
or sheds built, and then pork can be most 
easily raised on these lands.—H. L. E. 











acres, (allowing remaining 


generally are fine, in a good season. 
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invention ; in England they seem to have 
— 


happily unfounded. 


least, none of the southern states in which 
I have been. 

Sheep do as- well here as in Kentucky, 
even on the prairie grass. I need hardly! 
add, that this country is peculiarly adapted 
to the raising of mules, horses, and cattle, 
and they can be raised cheaper here than! 
any state in which I have been, fifty per| 
cept. at least I will say. 

“Fruit trees that I have tried, have grown | 
remarkably thrifty, and, perhaps, faster 
than in most countries—which is the case} 
ofall trees. I have grown, from the seed, | 
black and honey locust, sugar and wa!nut} 
trees, ash and hickory—that of nine years’ 
growth, is nine inches in diameter. My) 

trees, about nine inches long when 
ted, produced fruit the sixth year.—| 
ly apple trees, from the seed, produced| 
the fifth year; and some of the trees this} 
year, (the ninth year, yielded me twenty | 
bushels to the tree. I will not forget to) 
mention, that flax also is luxuriant in its) 
growth here. | 

You have said that you have the sugar 
beet seed, and proffer to send me a few, | 
which will be most acceptable. I would} 
like some of the hedge thorn for experi-| 
ment also. 

I live adjoining your land, and have 
eight persons in my family, and during} 
this, and for years past, have had none sick | 
in my family, This perhaps, comprises} 
all you may wish to know about our des 
lighted country. 

[have the honor of being yours, &c., 

JAMES NEWELL. 
To Hon. H. L. E.tsworrn, 
Washington City, D. C. 





} 





For the New-York Farmer. 

APPLICATION OF STEAM TO AGRICULTURE: 

Hitherto Agriculture has received little 
advantage fromm labor-saving machines com. 
pared with that which has been rendered to 
manufacturers and the mechanic arts ; and 
although many of the implements of agri- 
wulture have been greatly improved, espe- 
cially those great implements, the plough 
and the thrashing machine, the toil of hu- 
man hands is still in full requisition ; and 
ag great an amount of animal labor as ever, 
is demanded on our farms. By what 
theans this is to be materially lessened does 
no} at present appear ; but when these in- 
ventions and discoveries shall have been 
made, of which at least we will indulge a 
hope as not being distant, we shall perhaps 
then be as much surprised at the simplicity 
of the invention as were the companions 
of Columbus at his method of causing an 
egg to stand upon the smallend. Profes- 
sor Renwick lately deceased,* to the great 
fegret of the friends of science, had made 
tonsiderable progress in the application of 
steam to the purposes of ploughing, though 
we are ignorant of the particulars Of his 


*The Report of Professor Renwick’s death was, 
Eds. New-York Farmer. 


|land, was many years since predicted by 


AMERICAN GADENERRS’ MAGAZINE. 


advanced in this matter, with considerable 
success, as appears from some accounts 
given in one of the late numbers of the 
British Farmers Magazine, from which we 
copy the following remarks. 

“That the steam-engine would, at no 
very distant day, supply the place of ani- 
mal labor in agriculture; and become as 
mighty an instrument in augmenting the 
productiveness of the soil, as it has proved 
in creating and economising manufactures, 
in navigating the ocean, and in travelling on 


Franklin (?) a prediction reiterated by 
Davy ; and latterly acknowledged and en- 
forced, as a great desideratum in science 
by many distioguished agriculturists. The 
successful application of’ Mr. Heathcoat’s 
invention to the culture of bogs, the most 
repellent and obstinate of waste Jands, 
leaves no room to doubt its applicability 
to soils already in cultivation. Coals are 
now procurable throughout Great Britain 
at prices, which have caused the steam- 
engines to be extensively introduced as a 
substitute for animal labor in many of the 
processes connected with 
Threshing, cleaning, grinding corn, chaff- 
cutting, and turnip-slicing, &c., aré now 
performed by small engines, fixed on farm 
premises ; even the churn has its sicam- 
engine, managed by the dairy maid ; and 
so great is the advantage arising to the 
dairy farmer from the regularity of motion ; 
and economy produced by it, that hundreds 
of small engines, for this simple purpose 
alone, are used in the north of England and 
Scotland. But these are humble savings, 
compared with the benefits to be derived 
from the vast steam power, which may be 
applied to the soil itself. Those agricul- 
turists who aré acquainted with the effects 
produced by the valuable sub-soil plough, 
recently invented by Mr. Smith of Deans- 
ton, will readily appreciate the importance 
of an invention, which will enable them to 
employ that kind of plough at a much 
diminished cost per acre. Mr. Smith’s 
plough, with steam-power, will effect a re- 
revolution in agriculture. Implements of 
husbandry have hitherto been restricted, in 
form, weight, and dimensions, to the man- 
agement of a team of horses. A new class 
of instruments will take their place. The 
stiffest soils may be broken up, and pulver- 
ised to any desired depth; strong clays, 
the natural wheat lands, may be profitably 
cultivated, rendered more fertile, and fitted 
to beara better,and more systematic rota- 
tion of crops. . 

Such are a few of the benefits, which 
land owners and agriculturists will derive 
from this substitution for animal power in 


agriculturé.— 





husbandry. It is also no slight advantage; 
in @ national point of view, that this impor- 
tant change will be effected, unaccompani- 
ed by any of those temporary evils, which 
too frequently attend the application of me 
chanical discoveriés to existing arts. This 
invention will not displace a single individu- 
al from his accustomed healthy occupations} 
it will, on the contrary, occasion new and © 
increased employment for agricultural la- 
borers: it will restore to the support of 
man a considerable share of that large 
amount of produce, now sacrificed to the 
maintenance of agricultural horses ; it will 
furnish ernployrient to the rapidly increas- 
ing rural population of the empire, by res- 
cuing millions of acres of bog and wasté 
land from obnoxious sterility ; it will find 
on their native soil multitudes of those 
Irish laborers, who annually ‘emigrate to 
Great Britain in search of work and food 
or who are forced with numbers of our own 
countrymen to prefer the dangers and hard- 
ships of emigration to wild and distant 
countries. 


In the Mechanics’ Magazine for July, 
there is a notice of a steam-plough, pro- 
jected by Mr. Dickson, who has no doubt 
of its efficacy to plough all sorts of Jand, 
and adds that portable steam-ploughs will 
ere long be going about, and undertaking to 
plough for whomsoever may desire their 
assistance ; and with very little more pre- 
paration than is now required to place a 
portable thrashing machine.” An Edin- 
burgh news-paper, states, that “ Mr, Craig 
of that city, has taken out a patent for an 
American steam-plough, which costs much 
‘ess than Mr. Heathooat’s, but probably is 
not sufficiently powerful for bogs. From 
our knowledge of the business of a farm the 
only objection we have to a steami-engine 
in such an establishment is, that it cannot 
do every thing. For all purposes, where 
horses cannot or should not walk, as on 
many descriptions of bog, a steam-plough 
may answer well; and there is no doubt 
that old arable land may be properly plough- 
ed with steam-power ; but would it also 
take the corn to market and do all other 
kind of road work. Would it carry out 
dung ; and carry corn to the barn, or hay to 
the rick yard? If not then some draft 
horses must be kept; and if there be not a’ 
full complement, such work would go on 
very slowly and unsatisfactory.” 

‘Since writing the above we have seen. 
in account of a steam-plough made by Mr. 
Upton—London, He affirms that it can 
be made generally useful, and that an enor= 
mous saving in the expenses of a farm 





where it may be introduced, will soon be 























manifest. This steam-plough of Upton’s is}; 
worked by Upton’s patent lever steam-en-| 
gine and his air-furnace boiler. Ita single 
shared plough, the space occupied by the | 
entire machine will be four feet by ten, 
feet; if for trench ploughing, the dimen-| 
sions will be the same ; if for ploughing) 
two, three or more parallel furrows at once, 
then the breadth and length will be about 
five feet by twelve. The work done by 
the trenching ploughing, will be equal to any 
spade husbandry ; and that by the parallel | 
shares will be found very superior to any) 
horse ploughing ; inasntuch as the ground, 
will not be trod or rammed down by horses 
feet; and as the steerer and ploughman 
will ride on the machine, the land will be 
left as light and open as possible, and re-) 
semble that of garden culture. To the) 
steam-plough a harrow, drill, and seed box 
can be attached, when requisite, and the 
entire operation performed at one going; 
when it is for the last ploughing, without 
trampling the soil. The spots left in the 
angles of the field by Upton’s steam-plough 
will be smaller than by any horse plough, 
as the steam-plough will turn if a nirigie| 
share, in thrice the breadth and length of a| 
common wheel-barrow; and if a three! 
shared plough, it will turn in the space ofa 
small one horse cart. The siiapliciiy of 
cunstruction and small number of parts 
composing this steam-engine and boiler, 
and the great safety and security of the lat-| 
ter, will prevent the necessity of frequent| 
and expensive repairs, as the only parts of) 
the apparatus liable to wear and tear are the’ 
- plough shares, soles, coulters, and harrow | 
tines, which will only require the same re-| 
pairs as if drawn by horses. The engine) 
and boiler are calculated to go 50,000 miles, 
or more, before any repairs could be want-| 
ed, unless from accident or unfair usage ;| 
and whenever from long use, very much 
worn, if the boilers were to burst, it could, 
only extinguish its own fire without injury| 
to any person close to it. The plough will 
require one steady man to direct and steer 
it; and a tractable boy to attend the fire| 
and turn the steam off and on occasionally, | 
the engine being of the most simple and ef) 
ficient construction. The water tank will 
require replenishing now and then; and 
perhaps fuel will be required two or three | 
times in the course of the day ; and the 
boiler is admirably constructed for burning) 
either wood, peat or coke, or coal may be! 
used. The single plough is calculated to! 
do two acres per day. The double plough | 
will do four acres ; and the three shared| 
plough will do six acres. The counter or 





trench plough would do about ten acres rr 
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'|great imprevements are still desirable.— 
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day ; but as it would be equal in power to 
pa double shared plough, it would require 
the same quantity of fuel and expense.— 
The land cultivated by this plough would 
doubtless be found, from its efficiency, to 
produce crops nearly if not quite equal to 
spade husbandry, with which mode of hus- 
|bandry I am thoroughly acquainted from 
practice ; and in such case it would pay 
for the steam the first season.” 


Such are the accounts, which are given 
of these great inventions, upon authority, 
which must certainly be deemed respecta- 
ble. We may be excused for remaining in 
some degree incredulous, as to the extraor- 
dinary advantages, which are here predict- 
ed to be brought about by them. At the 
same time it would imply a very gross self- 
esteem to say that no further improvements 
in this matter can be made; and an un- 
warrantable distrust of the testimony. of | 
other men, though they may be panangees 
parties, to pronounce all there statements’ 
fictitious and visionary. We have no| 
doubt that very great improvements in these! 
matters are in progress; and after witness- 
ing the wonderful and almost seems! 
results of mechanical ingenuity and skill as 
applicd to other of the arts within a few 
i|years past, we indulge the sanguine hope} 
that great things are yet to be realized in) 
this most important of all arts, agricul: ures! 
which even our dreams have not anticipa- 
ted. 

Our common ploughs have within a few, 
years passed through most valuable im- 
|provements. The use of the cast iron. 
plough has greatly reduced the expenses: 
(lof their construction and repairs, and has: 
already saved millions of dollars to the 
farmers in the country. The improved 
construction of the ploughs has likewise 
greatly reduced the power required for the 
draft, and the work is much better execu- 
ted than formerly. In this matter however 





The manner of our executing our work in 
general is wretchedly slovenly: and bears 
no comparison to the ploughing of the 
Scotch and English laborers. This in 
|}part is to be ascribed to the division of la- 
bor among them, where a ploughman is 
||only a ploughman, and trained exclusively 
to this business from his childhood. With 
us itis not so; but we may hope that these 
fine examples of work, which these emi- 
grants often set before us, together with 
||the great improvement in the instrument it- 
self, will stimulate to a more vigorous and 
uccessful emulation. 


H. C, 
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PLOUGHING MATCH. 


testing the comparative merits of several 
ploughs which were exhibited at the Fair of 
the American Institute last fall, was wit. 
nessed by a numerous assemblage of gen. 
tlemen, on the farm of General Johnson, 
near the Wallabout, Long Island, on Friday 
28th of April. The arrangements of the 
committee for this trial were well made; 
the ground selected unsurpassed by any 
other field in the country, for such a pur 
pose, having been cultivated by its present 
venerable, and highly respectable proprietor, 
and his immediate ancestors, for more thay 
two centuries, and now ina high state of 
cultivation ; the teams good, and the day as 
bright and as fine as could be desired ; and 
of course the exhibition was_ interesting, 
and highly gratifying to those who witness 
ed it. 

There were five ploughs on the ground 
which were used, only four of them how 
ever, came from the Institute ; the fifth 
belonged to Mr. Wyckoff and was tried 
with the others for his satisfaction. 

The ploughs used were arranged in the 
field and tried as follows—viz : 

1st. “ Dutcher’s Patentcastiron Plough” 

2d. Mr. Wyckoffs plough, also cast iron, 
*‘ Steven’s Patent.” 

3d. “ Weaver’s Patent cast iron Plough)’ 
from Baltimore. 

4th. “ Dysdale’s Iron,” or rather as itis 
dsually called, “Scotch Plough”—being 


||entirely of iron; and 


5th. “ Miner and Horton’s cast iron 
'|Plough,” from Peekskill, N. Y. 

These ploughs were all held by the judges 
and many other gentlemen, both practical 
and unpracticed farmers; and most of them 
performed quite as well as could have been 
expected, considering their coudition, which 
was by no means suitable for the objectsof 
the trial. No plough, however good it may 
be when used sufficiently to become smooth 
and bright, can be properly appreciated and 
judged of from a first trial; and any plough 
maker who risks the character of his work 
in that condition, with a view of ‘esting its 
comparative merits with other ploughs, de 
serves, at least disappointment, if not de 
feat. 

The gentlemen who acted as judges were 
every way competent to decide upon there 
lative merits of the ploughs. They tested 
them fairly, and decided justly, according to 
their performance ; and no one interestedip 
the decision, if disappointed, has, in our opi. 
ion, cause to complain of any thing except 
his own want of preparation. 

The award of the judges, after mature ¢ol- 





sideration, was as follows ; 


The ploughing match, for the purpose of 
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‘ the several Ploughs exhibited, and put into 








«The undersigned committee, appointed by 
the American Institute, critically to examine 


operation’on the farm of General Jeremiah 
Johnson, at the Wallabout, report— ~ 
That on such examination they do unani- 

mously agree, and decide that the yellow 
plough of Josiah Dutcher is the best, and that 
the plough of Minor and Horton is the se- 
iid best, both as to their structure and ope- 
ration. ‘The committee would further state 
that the plough brought and tested by Mr. 
Wyckoff, although not within the province of 
the committee to decide upon, is deemed 
equal to the second best,—Dated at the Wall- 
about, this 28th day of April, 1837. 

LeFFERT LEFFERTS, 

Joun Wvyckorr, 

Gerrit KowENHOVEN, 

Nicuotas N. Wycxorr, 

James Cropsey, 

Jeremian Lott.” 


By this report it will be seen that number 
1,took the first premium, and number 5, the 
second—number 2, being equal to number 5, 
but not entitled to compete for the premium, 
as it was not exhibited at the Fair of the 
Institute. Number 3, and 4, were not men- 
tioned in the report,—number 1,or Dutcher’s 
plough, was in good condition for work, had 
a good team and performed admirably. 

Number 5, or Minor and Horton’s plough 
wasnot in good condition, being rough, and 
without coulter, except a sort of Rhinoceros 





horn, or cutter, extending up from the share» 
and its real merits were not generally appre- 
ciated. If it had been as well prepared for| 
action as number 1, it would have stood an| 
equal, if not the best, chance for the first 
premium. 

Number 2, or Mr. Wyckoff's plough was 
in perfect order and by many persons deem. 
ed the best in the field. 

Number 3, or “ Weaver's plough” was by 
no means in proper condition for use. It 
was rovgh, anJ like number 5, with-out coul-| 
ter, and with the horn projecting upwards 
from the share. This plough has an appa- 
ratus under the back end of the beam, where 
it comes in contact with the handle, for re- 
gulating its work. Mr. Weaver, the maker, 
was not present, and the only gentleman who 
‘had used it, and who properly understood the 
regulation of it, was obliged to leave the ex- 
hibition before it had had a proper trial, and 
therefore its merits were not duly apprecia- 
ted. We have however great coafidence 
in this plough, and do not doubt but that it 
will be found, when properly tested, a valu- 
able implement. We have been informed 


by ‘a gentleman who has given it a fair 
trial--having three of them in use on his 
own farm, that it is superior to any plough 
he ever held; and we can only again 
temark that when a person desires to test 
the merits of a machine, or invention, he 
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for competition. A plough can no more 
easily make good work, in a rough state, than 
a horse can make good ¢ime when taken from 
the plough to the race course. 

Number 4, the “Scotch, or Drysdale, 
plough,” made entirely of iron, with handles 
projecting far behind, found little favor ex- 
cept with those who had been accustomed 
to its use. It made good work—yet not 
equal to the others, and was omitted in the 
Report of the judges, 

After noticmg in detail the Ploughs, it 


may be proper to mention those who distin. 
guished themselves as ploughmen. The 


judges of course, were most conspicuous— 
they all displayed both skill and judgment— 
yetto Gerrit Kowenhoven, Esg., whom we 
heard say that he had followed the plough 
more than forty years,’ we must yield the 
palm. He was indeed master of the art. 
There were many others with whom we were 
unacquainted, who needed no label on their 
hats to indicate their pursuits—cven a casual! 
observer might read, in their manner of hand- 
ling the implements, their honorable calling. 
The greater number of those who aspired to, 
and enjoyed the honor, of “guiding the 
plough” were unskilled in, or at least for a 
long time unused to, the business. There 
were those however, of this number who did 
themselves much credit,and the work justice. 
The most and persevering industrious, of 
those present, was the veteran editor of the 
Commercial Advertiser, with “ frock and 
trowsers”—-who, although for many years 
more familiar with driving the quill, than 
either oxen or mules, displayed to the satis. 
faction of all, the powerful effects of early im- 
pressions, so deeply indeed, are his early agri- 
cultural habits seated that even the “aristoc- 
ratic notions,” which he is sometimes accused 
of having imbibed by a residence in New- 
York, could not keep him from testing every 
plough on the ground, and ploughing more 
than any other man present. 

After a full and satisfactory trial, in which 
several acres were “turned up” and many 


|| more trodden down by the multitude present, 


the company adjourned. 


The field labors of the day ended, those of 
the table commenced in due season, at the 
mansion house, near the lower Williamsburgb 
ferry—General James TaLiMapce, presi- 
dent of the Institute, presiding, assisted by 
General Johnson, The fare was substan. 
tial, such as farmers are accustomed to, and 
there was enough of it. The chair having 
been called upon for a toast, General ‘Tall- 
madge rose and addressed the company in 
an appropriate and effective manner, as wilt 
appear from the following brief sketch :— 

Being called upon for a toast, he would 
ask the favor to precede it with a few re- 
marks. He wished to express the thanks of 
the American Institute to the gentlemen and 





must, if he would succeed, have it in order} 


farmers who had given so numerous and re- 














spectable attendance this day, on the trial of 
the plough. It was an essential means and 
the true source of national wealth and pros. 
perity. ‘The ancients had the cornucopia, 
or horn of plenty, as their emblem of wealth, 
because they had attained only the pastoral 
condition. But we had made farther ad- 
vance in agriculture, and the plough, as the 
means of agricultural wealth, was adopted by 
the Institute as the emblem of plenty. 

He said a slight reference to historical 
events connected with the plough, and the 
spot on which we had been assembled—and 
the incidents associated with the early cir. 
cumstances of the surrounding country, 
might be acceptable and somewhat curious. 
He would therefore state that the first plough 
which ever turned the American soil, was on 
the field which had this day been selected 
for the experiment by the Institute. The 
incident, after such intermediate events, was 
worth recollection. The Pilgrims of New- 
England had come to this country bringing 
with them little else but life—the love of li- 
berty—and the desire of religious freedom. 
The Walloons who settled on the field where 
we are this day assembled, were first provi- 
ded with the plough and a team—about 1622. 
The necessity and the early habits of those 
first settlers, induced them to cultivate their 
soil for a time with the hoe. ’ 

Tobacco was the leading object of cultiva- 
tion, and the early records show a colonial 
law compelling, under penalties, persons to 
plant as many hills of corn as tobacco ; and 
also, as a proof of the early protection and 
encouragement of domestic industry, giving 
bounties to “ persons who should cross the 
Spuytendeyvil, make clearings and plant corn 
in the wilderness.” 

The colonial statute book now shows an 
act of the Legislature of 1708, giving boun- 
ties for killing wolves and wild cats in Kings 
county, and on the soil which we have this 
day been ploughing. But, Mr. T., said, the 
act was supposed, by some persons, not to 
extend to the ferocious animals called shavers 
which now infest Wall-street. But its di- 
rections to get rid of the “young cubs,” as 
the most mischievous, were worthy of consid- 
eration. 

In the same year (1708) an act was pass- 
ed for the encouragement of whaling, off 
Sandy Hook, by the Indians, and privilege 
for them from arrest, with penalties, on any 
person who sold them liquor, or got from 
them any fishing tackle, going to or returning 
from their whaling voyages. 

Mr. T., said the members of the Institute 
entered into all the sympathies of their fel- 
low citizens under the pressure of the pre- 
sent hard times, Others would explain the 
causes of the present distress. ‘That was not 
his purpose. But the Institute could tell the 
sufferers for want of money, a sure remedy. 
It was for farmers’ boys, of all ages, from 
sixteen to sixty, to stick a little more to the 
plough. It has a wonderful power of creat- 
ing wealth, and a proper and just encourage- 
ment and protection of its labor, will do more 
for the public good than the repeal of the 
treasury order, or even the friendship of Nic. 
Biddle. 

The declared object of the American In. 
stitute. was to encourage agriculture, com- 
merce, manufactures, and the arts. _ It 
seemed to be a fit occasion to submit a few 






ts bearing on these great sources of na- 
tional prosperity. 

Free trade objects to the protection of the 
home laborer of the country, and the manu- 
facturer to be broken down, under the com-| 

tittan of European labor. 

Commentary—One and a half million of 
bushels cf wheat have been imported the 


jast yoar. 
Woolens, about 20 millions 
Cottons, 19 « 
Silks, 18 « 





The Institute says—we should use our own 
country,and our own labor to produce for} 
ourown wants. Before the act, repealing in| 
part the system of protection, the importa-| 
tion of silk waseight millions—The last year| 
it was eighteen millians. 

1830, the free articles imported, $12,700,000 
‘Fhe total importations, 70,000,000 
1834, the free articles imported, 69,000,000 

‘Total importationis, 126,000,000 
1835, the free articles imported, 77,000,000 
1836, total importations, 180,000,000 

The excess of importations over our ex- 
portations, was last year sixty-one millions— 
a balance of trade against our country, in a 
single year, nearly equal in amount to the 
whole metallic circulating medium. This 
balance is a constant drain of our specie} 
currency—and needs no prophet to tell the! 
causes of our monied distress. It leaves no} 
doubt of the duty of the country to afford a| 
just protection to its labor, and its agricul-| 
tural and manufacturing productions, til! it} 
shall supply its wants, and thus with the ex- 
portations, shall be enabled to provide for 
the balance of trade, while it retains its cir-| 
culating medium. 

In conclusion, Gencral T., begged leave 
to offer the following toast : 

Tue Bavce or THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. } 
—The plough, the ship, the loom,and the 
eagle—as tlie emblems of agriculture, com-| 
merce, and manufactures, guided by the! 
arts. 
General Jounson, the Vicc-President | 
having been called on for a toast, gave a! 
sentiment in Dutch, to the memory of three} 
eminent Walloons who first scttled at the} 
Wallabout, but whose names we cannot now! 
repeat, as they were nat taken down at the| 
time, which we exceedingly regret, as the| 
remarks and toast of the venerable descend-| 
ant-of the early settlers of the New Nether- 
Jands formed one of the most interesting in-| 
cidents of the occasion—-we may possibly | 
give it hereafter. 

Witiam L. Stone, Esq., having been 
callce upon by the chair, rose and spoke to 
the following effect : 

Mg. Presipent—l rise cheerfully in obe | 
dienec to your cull, but, in doing so, I must! 
beg you distinctly to understand that, al-| 
though! ventured to challenge your Honor} 
to compe‘e with me in holding tue plouga, | 
shall not have temerity to attempt a compe- 
tition wita such a practised debater in speeci: 
making. In guiding the ploagh, I must per- 
sist in maintaining my superiority ; in the art) 
of eloquence, I caxnot approach you by a) 
fearful distance. acre is, however, one| 





point, Mr., President, ia which I shail yct 
take the liberty of going beyond the chair. 
You hidve just been edifying and i:tere:ting 
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ident, [ cannot but think, that our ancestors! 
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us by same of the fruits of your antiquarian 





researches, You have not only been shak- 
ing the dust from the musty records of our 
early Dutch history, but have hastily glanced 
at some of your classic recollections of a 
yet earlier day. But, sir, before I have 
done, I intend to outstrip you in travelling 
backward, 

We have met to day, sir, for an important 
object connected with the husbandry of our 
country. It happens, moreover, to be a very 
suitable season for such a festivity. It is 
a time closely corresponding with one of the 
great festivals instituted by the Greeks, and 
commemorated by the Romans, in the honor 
of Ceres, the fair goddess of corn and har- 
vests, of potatoes and cauliflowers,—of man- 
gel-wurtzel and rata-baga. ‘There were two 
festivals sacred to this divinity—the one in 
harvest time, in commemoration of the ab- 
duction of her beautiful daughter Proserpine, 
by Pluto, and the other at planting time, in 
memory of the mother’s anxious search for 
her stolen daughter. These celebrations 
were kept with great spirit; and we arenow 
assembled at the recurrence of the last men- 
tioned festival. 

Mr. President, I am somewhat partial to 
the celebration of festivals, and the indul- 
gence of innocent recreations. I think that 
in this respect, the ancients were wiser in| 
their generations than we. Relaxation of| 
mind and body are necessary alike to the 
elasticity of both, We have all become util-| 
itarians, and have not the time to spare for| 
even rationalamusements. Still, Mr. Presi-, 





weg ee Fetal 
who celebrated the appropriate festival of the} 


harvest home—those who danced joyously | 
around the May-pole, and twined the garland| 
for the fair brow of the Queen of May—}| 
were, on the whole, a happier people than 
those of our own tine. We are alwoys la-| 
borious and care-worn. They had frequent} 
seasons of throwing off their cares, and with, 
light hearts could reinvigorate their constitu-| 
ttons, aud reanimate their spirits, by rural) 
sports among flowers, and groves, and foun.) 
tains. 

I have often, Mr. President, been charg-| 
ed with being an aristocrat, and I hope I 
shall not be treading upon the toes of the! 
democracy, if | confess the charge to be! 
true. I believelam. Yes: Iam in fa-| 
vor of an order of nobility—of which the 
husbandmen should be the members, and | 
the plough the escutcheon. Sir, the ciull- 
ing of the husbandman is a noble one, and 
the farmers are the nobles of the earth.—| 
“The sun,” said the lofty souled Tecum-| 
seh, whenasked by the American commis- 
sioners to seat himself in their tent, “is my| 
father, and the earth is my mother, and 1) 
wv ll repose upon her bosom.” This was a! 
noble tribute from one who had not yet! 
emerged from the hunter state, in honor of} 


(those who draw their sustenance from the! 


bosom of our common mother. 

Perhaps, sir, it will be expected that I) 
shill say something specifically on the sub-| 
jctof ploughs, But chcye would nat be time 
to enter at large upon the history of the 
machine, and the many improvements they 
have undergone from the day of their in- 
vention, down to the fine li:tle red plough 
that L have just been holding, made by the 
friend at my right, [Mr. Wyckoff |—for 
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that I take to be, on the whole, the best on 
the ground. I will, therefore, speak of the 


first plough-maker—-albeit a difficult mat. 


ier to identify him to a certainty. I think, 
however, that Adam must have been the 
inventor. After he had forfeited his proud 
estate in Paradise—when horticulture and 
floriculture could no longer be his excl. 
sive pursuits—he was driven forth to til] 
the ground. He then became a farmers, 
And if he was as sensible and as ingenioug 
a man, as I take him to have been—for he 
doubtless was a Yankee—he tnust have 
invented a plough. He would have beep 
sadly wanting in sagacity and self-respect, 
if he depended upon the spade—and there 
were no Irishmen in those days—a circum. 
stance inducing me to believe the spade 
was unknown. Be that as it may, how. 
ever, the plough was an early implement 
in husbandry. It was acknowledged by 
Xenophon, and its merits were sung by 
Horace, Pindar and Virgil. There is, 
however, a hiatus in its history, from the 
days of Adam to those of 'TRIpToLemus: 
This Triptolemus was a noble fellow- 
worthy in all respects to stand at the head 
of the order of nobility of which I have 
been speaking. His birth was illustrious, 
since, according to the beautiful mytholo 
gy of the Greeks, he was the son of Ocea 
nus and Terra—of the earth and ocean, 
Others, however, claim that he was the 
son of Celsus, King of Attica, by Nezreus, 
and was bornat Eleusis. Hence the sub 
lime Eleusinean mysteries, the nature of 
which it has puzzled so many of the mo 
dern learned to divine. He was doubtless 
a beautiful child, since he was adopted by 
Ceres, who took him to nurse at her own 
breast. She became so attached to him 
that she undertook to divest bim of all par 
ticles of mortality, by causing him to sleep 
upon beds of live coals—her own superns 
tural powers of course preserving him from 
harin, His mother, however, one luckless 
evening, having discovered that her little 


|}one was not lying upon a bed of roses, ub 


tered such a shrizk as to dissolve: the 
charm, and prevent him from arriving at 
absolute purification from earthly matter 
by the process of fire. But the goddess 
determined still to do her best for the child, 
and watched an opportunity for his aé 
vancement. 

I have already alluded to the rape of 
Proserpine, and the search of Ceres to find 
her. Pluto, to prevent being tracked, 
leaped into his own murky homestead, with 
his stolen bride, through the fountain of 
Cyane—and all trace of him would have 
been lost, but for the circumstance that the 
poor girl dropped her veil upon the margia 
The anxious parent was three years upon 
the search, and on her return, found the 
agricu'ture of the world in a wretched cots 
dition. ‘The fields, untilled, had grown up 
with thorns and briars. ‘The fences were 
down—the gates and bars were out 
order—-the hedges wanted trimming-= 
and the barn doors were off from thet 
hinges, Indeed every thing, in farmer# 
phrase, “had gone to rack and ruin” dat 
ing her absence. Finding the husbandty 
of the world in such a deplorable condition 
she cast about for a professor of agricul 
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ture, and designated Triptolemus for that 
important office. She taught him tho- 








clearing and fencing, and draining of land, 
to the mixture of composts, and the more 
yefined principles of husbandry adopted on- 
ly by those acquainted with the science of 
agricultural chemistry. She then gave him 
her own chariot, and sent him, thus provi- 
ded, and thus qualified, through the world, 
fo resuscitate the great interest under her 
own peculiar administration, —_ 

In his travels through Scythia, Lyncus 
undertook to slay him—as a punishment 
for which the offerded Goddess changed 
him into a lynx. He was accompanied ip 
his travels by Bacchus—which shows tha! 
he paid some attention to horticulture>—that 
he could twine the grape vine, as well as hoe 
the pumpkin—and also that he drank good 
wine if any. His name is derived troim 
two Greek words, signifying triple plough- 
ing—thus by his very name inculcating a 
lesson to farmers to till their lands well. 
Indeed, Mr. President, thorough and fre- 
quent ploughing is one of the most essen- 
tal characterisiics of a good farmer. _ Pli- 
ny recommends ploughing four times, an: 
so do Virgil, Sir John Sinclair and Jesse 
Buel. 

This mission of Triptolemus was most 
useful, not anly to himself, but to the world. 
Agriculture revived under his judicious in- 
structions—the farmers became rich by 

ucins, instead of buying—end such 
was their gratitude, that in the end the fos- 
tersson of Ceres was called to the throne, 
and deified at his death. ‘Thus, Mr. Pre- 
sident, I have traced the noble origin of 
husbandry, and gone beyond you in anti- 
quity. Allow me, in conclusion, to con- 
gratulate you, and the members of the 
American Institute, upon their alliance this 
day with the farming interest. The New- 
York Agricultural Society is numbered with 
the dead. So also, I believe, is the New- 
York Horticultural Society. Cannot, 
therefore, the American Institute extend! 
its broad wgis, to some extent, over those 
important interests? I hope something 
may be done upon this important subject. 
Jn the mean time, permit me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to propose as a sentiment— 

Tue PLovGH AND THE Press.—EKssen- 
tial alike to prevent the sterility of MATTER 
and of MIND. 


By Taapvevs B. Wakeman.—No repe- 
fition of modern free trade policy, import- 
ing grain to starve the people. 

By Aponiram CuanpLer.—Our Coun- 
fry’s Industry——Whether in ploughing the 

or the ocean, whether at the loom, in 
the field, or in the workshop, it is alike en- 
titled to the protection of a wise and justly 
administered government. 

By S. Jenxs Smitu.—Agriculture—the 
parent of commerce and the foster mother 
of mechanics. 

By Francis INcranAM.—The memory 
of the Ameriaan Farmer, upon whom the 
fries of the world have been turned in ad- 
miration—the farmer of Mount Vernon. 


By Col. Jesup.—The farm of General 
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can Institute—they have this day seen that 
Stone is sometimes found on the best soil. | 

By Capt. Samuer C. Reep.—The| 
American plough—May its future energics| 
ail industry create a thorough barrier to 
the importation of foreign grain or bread-| 
stuffs in all time to come. 

By Mr. Wituiams.—May those who! 
hamdle the plough never get under the har- 
row. 

By D. K. Minor.—Tue Proveu— 
Guided by practical knowledge, improved, 
by the Press—through the medium of agrt- 
cultural publications, a sure source of wealth, 
when others fail, 

The President of the day having retired, 
Mr. Stone rese and remarked, that he was! 
about to offer a toast which he doubted not 
would be universally acceptable. Ife was 
about to propose the health of a gentleman 
with whom he had had the pleasure of an) 
acquaintance for twenty years—a gentle- 








Johnson and the ploughmen of the Ameri- 





man who was an eloquent and gifted meni- 
|ber of the bar—who had adorned the halls: 
|of our State and national legislatures—-who| 
had presided with dignity in the Senate,— 
‘and who had reflected honor upon himself 
jand country during his travels abroad, in 
|most of the great European capitals. He, 
|had, moreover, shown himself a stauuch 
‘friend to the great agricultural and manu- 
facturing interests of the country. He, 
begged leave, therefore, to propose— 
“The health of the President of the 
American Institute, (teneral James 'TALL-| 
MADGE.” | 
The toast was received and drunk with, 
great enthusiasm. 
A number of additional toasts and senti-| 
ments were given, and two or three speeches 
made, which have not been preserved. , 
The festival was ended at “ milking time,” 
and the company from the city returned, , 
just after the ruddy sun had sunk into a 
molten bed of amethyst and gold. 


The report of the committee of the Mas-' 





sachusetts Legislature, referred to in Mr.| 

Colman’s communication, page 143, which 

was mislaid, came to hand again in time for 

this number, and it will be found well worth! 

an attentive perusal. 
From the New-Enzland Farmer. 

MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 

- House of Representatives, ) 

Feb. 20,1837. § | 

REPORT AND TO ENCOURAGE THE MANU-, 

FACTURE OF INDIGENOUS SUGAR. 

The Committee on Agriculture, to whom) 
was referred the order of the [Louse of Jan. | 
21st, “to inquire what measures, if any,| 
are necessary to introduce and encourage! 
in this Commonwealth the culture of the| 
sugar beet,” have taken that subject into 
consideration, and unanimously ask leave 
to submit the following 

REPORT. 

If we may credit statements that appear 
to be well substantiated, the culture of the 
sugar beet may contribute as largely to the 
improvement of our agriculture, as the tur- 
nip culture has to that of Great Britain ; 
and if encouraged, will not only give our 
farmers a most valuable addition to thei: 


} 








field products, but save to the State large 





sums of money annually paid out for for- 
eign sugar. : 
On several accounts this, culture merits 
particular consideration. As a. cleaning 
crop, for the destruction of weeds and_ for 
pulverizing the soil, it is as effuctual as a 
naked summer fallow, without its attendant 
exhausting and pernicious consequences.— 


|| As an ameliorating or enriching crop, it, will 
||take the precedence of our most. enriching 


grasses, in the same amount of vegetable 
matter returned to the soil, or product of 
nutritious food for any description of farm 
stock, and at the same time atlord.in sugar, 
a larger marketable value than. the same 
land will produce of the exhausting crops of 
wheat or corn. ‘ 

These facts will account for the enthusi- 
asm with which this culture is regarded in 
France ; and if true, fully sustain the opinion 
of your Committee that encouragement, for 
the growth of the sugar beet in Massachusetts, 
is dictated by sound wisdom, and eminently 
calculated to promote her agricultural_inter- 
est. 

It is believed that it will in some d 
break the charm that rests upon old usages 
and customs, which are followed for the very 
substantial reason that they have been - fol» 
lowed by generations past, and introduce.a 
better and more enlightened system of rota. 
tivn or alternation of crops; that. it will dist 
pel somewhat the prejudice existing agains. 
aew plans or implements, or new modes of 
culture, by contrasting among our farmersy 
stronger than has yet been done, the superi- 


jority of improvement over antiquated no. 


tions ; and by fertilizing his lands, increas- 
ing his various agricultutal products, and his 
ready capital, furaish both the farmer and 
his sons profitable employment at home, and 
stay the tide of emigration to the south and 
west,—our Climate securing to us, in the beet 
an article of produce with which those 
regions probably cannot successfully coms 
pete. 

The fact that our soil will readily produce 
bects, is within the experience of almost 
every farmer in the State, and: there is na 
reason to doubt that, bath in quantity.and 
quality, it will give crops equal to the soil of 
France, 

In 1830,the Massachusetts Agricultural 


| ie 
Socicty awarded Mr. Gideon. Foster, of 


Charlestown, a premium for one acre, yields 
lng forty-three tons, nine hundred and sixty« 
one pounds of scarcity beet;—a- variety, 
which, though not considered the best beet 
for sugar, is said to be extensively cultivated 
in Europe for that purpose. ‘Tiis crop, €8s 
timated by Mr. F’. to cost $35 for cultivationy 
was very large, perhaps more’ than double: 
the weight of those considered good: crops im: 
France, or that may be expected from ordig 
nary good land and cultivation here, but still 
it shows what can be done. And as this is 
the only well authenticated account of the 
product of an acre exclusively of beets, cultis’ 
vated in Massachusetts and known to the'. 
Committee, (although there may be muny 
others,) they will make it the basis.af some 
calculations to show the value of the beeg 
culture ; bearing in mind that this quantity of 
eets was given only by land in the highest 
state of cultivation, sach as would probably 
give one hundred bushels of corn, ar fifty 
bushels of wheat, in a favorable season. 





~ Beets of good quality are said to contain 
ten per cent. ofsaccharine matter, capable of 
chrystalization. — But in the present state of 
improvement in the manufacture, six pounds 
of sugar from 100 pounds of beets seem to 
be thought a fair estimate. From the same 
geen of beets, after being submitted to 
rasp and press, there remains also thirty 
unds of pomace, and60 pounds of pomace 
is considered a fair daily allowance of feed 
for a fattening ox. These estimates are from 
French authority, and however well or ill 
they may bear the test of experience in Mas- 
sachusetts, we have at present no others 
from which to make our calculations. 

Apply these estimates to Mr. Foster’s 
crop of 43 tons and 961 pounds, and they 
will give 521 lbs. of sugar,and 434 days’, or 
more than fourteen months’ feed for a fatten- 

ox. The value of this feed, and the 
means it will furnish for enriching his soil 
will be seen at once by the farmer. Estima- 
ting a days’ feed equal to one peck of corn, 
- usual quantity given a fattening ox per 
ay, in addition to hay,) and its value would 
equal 108} bushels of corn. Add to this 
the 95 86-100 dollars ballance received of 
the manufacturer for the juice extracted,— 
which will amount to, estimating at the pro- 
portional difference at which they have been 
sold in France, the beets at $4 per ton and 
the pomace returned at $6 per ton—and also 
the great quantity of leaves and tops left on 
the ground cultivated, at least half equal to 
the dressing of manure, and it will not be 
very difficult for any one to see that the beet 
culture, if successfully introduced, will give 
thrift to the cultivator, and energy to the soil. 
If there is any crop cultivated by our farm. 
ers, which givesa return half equal to this, 


without exhausting the soil, it is not known) 
It may be recollected) partment of domestic industry and trade ; 


to your Committee. 
also, that less than two thirds of the sugar is 
obtained by the present process, and im- 
provements are constantly progressing. 

The expense of manufacturing the sugur 
here, cannot be known until tested by expe- 
ment ; but we sce no reason why it may not 
be mannfactured here, after having been 
fairly within the scope of the Yankee ingc. 
nuity and enterprise, as cheap as in France. 
Such is found to be the case with heavy cot- 
tons, or substantial goods or wares of many 
kinds not requiring a great degree of ex- 
treme nicety and fancy, or of chemical know- 
ledge in their manufacture. 

he price of a days’ labor is much less in 
France than here, but the difference in the 
price is probably not much greater than the 
difference in the effect of the labor; and if i: 
were, the abjection does no more forbid our 
raising beets than it does our raising other 
agricultural products, that are common to 
both countries. 

By reference to the books of the custom- 
house in Boston, it will be seen that, exclu- 
sive of what was re-shipped, over twenty-six 
million pounds of foreigh sugar was imported 
into this city in one year ending September 
30th, 1836, at an expense to the importing 
merchant, exclusive of freight, of nearly two 
hundred thousand dollars. [rom the fore- 
going estimate, it will be seen that it is possi- 
ble fers this amaunt of sugar from a 
tract of land less than three miles square.—— 
Thisis shown ta be possible, but not proba- 
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as we hope this culture will introduce, are 
made. 

The possibility however of doing this, or 
any thing like it, or even half of it, may just- || 
ly claim our most candid attention. | 

Two millions of dollars annually paid out 
of the State for a foreign product, which for 
aught we know can and eventually will, be 
raised cheaper with us than with them, is 
certainly matter for the grave consideration 
of legislators. 

It is a subject permanent in its bearing,|| 
and assumes an importance, compared with | 
which, many others that engage our liveliest || 
attention, dwindle almost te insignificance. || 

Even the portion of the surplus revenue} 
coming to Massachusetts, which has excited || 
so much interest over the commonwealth, || 
amounts only to about three-fourths the sum|| 
annually paid out by her citizens, for an 
article which her own soil might produce, 
iwithout a whit’s diminution of her present 
|product. ‘That this ascertion is even less|| 
ithan the truth, will eventually be demonstra- }| 
ited; if the facts stated in regard to the sugar || 
|beet culture are correct. 

For years no subject of equal importance 
(to our agriculture has presented itself; and/| 
{well may it be said that the vital interests of|| 
|tne Commonwealth are neglected, if this cul }| 
jture is not encouraged. 

Let those facts, so well established in 
| France—that this culture returns to the so'l 
jin enriching matter, more than an equivalent 
for its heavy exactions, and at the same time! 
laffords ample returns for the labors of the 
lcultivator and manufacturer, in a value that 
jis not confined to the civilized world for a 
market ;—become established here, and it is|| 
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ble, at least, until great improvements, such 


jnot easy to estimate all its advantages. _ Its|| 
‘enlivening influence will be felt in every de. 


‘and it hardly requires the gift of prophecy to 
say the time will not be far distant when we 
ican add a third staple to our exports of “rock }) 
land ice.” 
| Sugar, from having been considered a lux- 
jury, is now an indispensible article of subsis- 
itence for the poor and the rich. Its produc-|| 
ition, cheap, and in abundance, from having 
jbeen confined to the south, is now held out 
ito the north; and shall we not with grati- 
jtude, accept the boon so unexpectedly offer- 
ied us by a kind Providence, and aid its im- 
mediate culture, and secure its immediate]! 
benefits ? or shall we leave it to the care of | 
individual effort, and its benefits to those who || 
succeed us in the active duties of life, if they | 
shall be so fortunate as to possess the energy || 
necess iry to achieve its successful introduc. 
tion ? 

The policy of giving encouragement for 
the introduction of a new staple, promising 
so much to enlarge the resources of agricul- 
ture, can hardly be questioned, or its neces- 
sity doubted. ‘Tne tarmer must depend up- 
on the manufacturer for the sale of his beets, 
and the establishment of manufactoriez is a 
work oftime, Experience, skill and imple- 
ments, in the first place, must come from 
abroad, and be imported at considerable ex- 
pense, or a course of experimenting adopted, 
likely to be still more expensive if not ruin- 
ous. ‘The various obstacles incident to, and 
almost inseparably connected with every new 
enterprise, and which in this case may be 
neither few nor small, must be overcome by 

































the pioneers. This is well known at the B 
outset ; and under these circumstances, mul. ( 
titudes might believe, eventually, this would Fy 
be a great and profitable business, and not an § | 
individual be found ready to break the jeg 8 
and commence the manufacture; so likely is , 
it to be prosecuted more successfully by ; 
those who stand by and take first lessons By 
from the experience of others, who run the Bj 
risk and lead the way. 4 
On the other hand, however much this 
culture may promise of success and profit, F 
and however we!l those promises may be 
fulfilled ; is it on that account less wo : 
the patronage of the government ? Surely f 
not. It cannot be the policy of an enlight. h 
ened government to extend liberal patronage | 
only to those objects which promise a doubt. : 
ful issue, but rather, if any are encouraged d 
liberally, it will be those which promise to 
repay liberally. 4 
In accordance with these views, the fol. ¢ 
lowing Bill is submitted by order of the Com 
mittee. 
Wituram Crark, Jr. Chairman, , 
Improvep Corn.—We take the follow. 4 
ing correspondence from the Newark (N, 
'J.) Daily Advertiser, and commend it to 
our readers, as well worthy their’ attention, 
We have no doubt of the correctness of the N 
theory that a selection of the fairest and 
largest of the crop for seed will produce a Fi 
superior article ; and that perseverance in BF C 
that course will richly reward the husband. re 
man. pe 
IMPROVING COMMON SeED-Corn.—The BF foi 
following interesting correspondence has Brel 
been furnished to us for publication by the B the 
Hon. James Parker, as containing inform It 
ation that may be useful to the Agricultural wh 
community. Mr. Ellsworth’s circular was & a1 
addressed to each member of Congress, we 
with a sample of the corn of which Mr. Ba § sp 
den’s letter speaks. We see no reason § it 
why his theory is not equally applicable F be 
other seeds. It is certainly worthy aa ex & on 
periment— the 
Patent Orricr, Jan. 30, 183% fol 
Sir: Hearing of some great improve — fw 
ments that had been made in the common — 00 
corn, I addressed a letter to Mr. Badena Bed, 
highly respectable gentleman in Maryland, the 
to ascertain what facts I could on the sub cor 
ject. the 
His letter is very interesting, and I trans S 


mit you a copy of it. This experimental 
Mr. Baden shows most clearly what canbe 
done to improve seeds, by carefully selecting 
each year the best kind raised. ‘Theoret 
cal opinions sustain Mr. Baden : but fe¥ 
experiments have been tried so successfully, 
What might be effected for agriculture by 
similar efforts. 

The like offorts in improving the breed of 
animals have been crowned with great sJ¢ 
cess, especially in Europe. I avail m 
of this opportunity to send youa small sam 
ple of the corn mentioned by Mr. Badet 
[ wiil only add, that I have conversed 
several persons who have planted the “Br 
den” corn; and the concurrent epinion 
all sustain the statements made in the lee 
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ter. 1 have a few samples at the Patent 
Office, of corn, raised in this neighborhood 
which has four and five ears ona stalk ; and 
[expect soon some stalks, containing six, 
seven and eight ears. If this corn were 
generally introduced, how greatly the 





amount of bread stuffs might be increased, 
without any extra labor. 1 hope some pub- 
lic spirited citizens will tryto improve wheat, | 
oats, barley, and other grains. 
I avail myself of the opportunity to men-| 
tion the introduction of the Italian spring’ 
wheat with great success. A friend of 
mine, in Connecticut, raised the last year) 
forty bushels on an acre. This grain is 
heavy ; makes good flour; yields well ; 
and the crop avoids all the danger of win- 
ter freezing. 1 have ordered a quantity of 
this corn and wheat to be shipped to India- 
na, and intend to try both on the fine soil 
ofthe Wabash valley, the ensuing summer. 
I am, yours, very respectfully, 

Henry L. Ettsworrs. | 

N. B. Be careful to plant this corn in a) 
place by itself. When good seed is plant- 
ed in a field with poor seed, the former will, 
degenerate. 


H. L. E. | 
[Copy of Mr. Baden’s Letter. ] 


Near NorrincuamM, Prince GeorGe’s | 
Co., Maryland, January 26, 1837. } 
Sir: I received yours of the 14th, ma- 
king inquiry respecting the ‘ Maryland 
Corn,” which you understood I had raised. 
Ihave the pleasure to say that I have brought 
this corn to its high state of perfection by 
carefully selecting the best seed in the field 
fora long course of years, having especial 
reference to those stalks which produced 
the most ears. When the corn was husked, 
Ithen made a re-selection, taking only that 
which appeared sound and fully ripe, having 
aregard to the deepest and best colur, as 
well as to the size of the cob. In the 
spring, before shelling the corn, I examined 
it again, and selected that which was the 
best in all respects. In shelling the corn I 
omitted to take the irregular kernels at both 
the large and small ends. I have carefully 
followed this mode of selecting seed corn for 
twenty-two or twenty-three years, and still 
continue todoso. When I first commenc- 
ed, it was with a common kind of corn, for 
there was none other in this part of the 
country. If any other person undertook 
the same experiment, [ did not hear of it ; 
Ido not believe others ever excised the pa- 
tience to bring the experiment to the pre- 
sent state of perfection. At first, I was 
troubled to find stalks with even two good 
ears on them, perhaps one good ear and 
one small one, or one good ear and a “‘nub-| 
bin.” It was several years before [ could 
discover much benefit resulting from ray 
efforts ; however, at length the quality and 
quantity began to improve, and the improve- 
ment was then veryrapid. At present I do 
hot pretend to lay up any seed without it 
comes from stalks which bear four, five, or 
sixears. I have seen stalks bearing eight 
ears. 
One of my neighbors informed me that! 
had a single stalk with ten perfect ears| 
on ##, and that he intended to send the same! 





‘|The common kind of corn, will measure 


jlears on them. 


ilcorn; he sent it to his friend in Illinois, 


\Illinois like it, and that it produced more! 
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to the muscum at Baltimore. In addition 
to the number of ears, and of course the 
great increase in quantity unshelled, it may 
be mentioned, that it yields much more 
than common corn when shelled. Some 
gentlemen in whom I have full confidence, 
informed me they shelled a barrel (ten 
bushels of ears) of my kind of corn, which 
measured a: little more than six bushels.— 


about five bushels only. I believe I raise 
double or nearly so, to what I could with 
any other corn I have ever seen. I general 
ly plant the corn about the first of May, 
and place the hills five feet apart each way, 
and have two stalks in a hill. I can suppty) 
you with all the seed you may need, and [| 
suppose I have now in my corn house fifty’ 
and perhaps more, stalks with the corn on 
them as they grew in the field and none 
with less than four, and some siz or seven, 
I will with pleasure send 
you some of these stalks, and alse some) 
seed corn, if | can cet an opportunity. 
Early last spring I let George Law, Esq. 
of Baltimore city, have some of this seed| 








with instructions how to manage it. A few! 


° e . | 
iiweeks since he informed me that the in-| 
'|crease was one hundred and twenty bushels | 


on an acre; that there was no corn in! 


fodder than any other kind. I have suppli-} 
ed many friends with seed corn, but some! 
of them have planted it with other corn, and) 
will, I fear, find it degenerate. | 

I have lately been inquired of if this corn) 
was not /aler than other kinds? It is rather| 
earlier ; certainly xol later. Corn planted) 
in moist or wet soils will not ripen so quick| 
as that which is planted on a dry soil. 


Iu} 
the former, there will be found more damp- 
ness in the cob, although the kernel may 
appear equally ripe in both. In the two 
last years, the wet seasons have injured 
much corn that was tuo early “lofted” or 
housed. 

I believe I have answered most of your 
inguirtes. I hope I have not exaggerated— 
I have no motive for doing so. I raise but 
little corn to sell, as tobacce is my princi- 
ple crop. Should I fail to send you some 
seed this spring, I will next summer gather 
some stalks with the corn, fodder, and tas- 
sels, and all, as they grow, and send tv you, 
that you may judge yourself of the superior- 
ity of this over the common kind of corn. 

Yours, &c. 
T'nomas N. Baven. 
Hon. H. L. Ertswortn, 

Commissioner of Patents, Washington 

city. 





The following extracts from the New. 
England Farmer will be found useful at this 
period of planting. 

From the New-England Farmer.—April 19. 
INDIAN CORN. 

It is scarcely possible to suggest ‘ Hints 
to Husbandmen,’ on this important crop, 
which have not been often placed before our 
readers. Still some advantages may accrue 
from mere repetitions of former directions, 
especially to young farmers, and recent sub- 








scribers to our journal. 
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Soil.—The soil for this crop should be 
light and somewhat sandy. Stuff clays, or 
cold and wet loams are improper. 

Preparation._Iudge Buel says, “A 
young clover ley, one or two years old, is 
the best preparation for corn, No grass 
ley should be cross-ploughed for this crop. 
If the soil is tender, and the texture of the 
soil light, the ploughing and harrowing should 
immediately precede the planting. If the 
soil is old and tough, the ground should be 
ploughed the preceding autumn, aad harrow 
ed, and harrowed again on the eve of plant. 
ing. The furrow slice should not be laid 
flat, as in this case the water, if in excess, re- 
poses on the surface, but lapped, so that each 
furrow forms a sort of under-drain for the 
surplus water to pass off. The plough should 
be set, where the soil will admit of it, to turn 
afarrow six inches deep and eight or nine 
wide; the work should be well done, no 
bulks made, and the manure and grass com- 
pletely buried, though an extra hand should 
be required. ‘The whole ground should be 
turned over, that it may be broken and ren- 
dered pervious to the young plants. To cut 
and cover will not answer, as it breaks up 
and pulverizes but half the soil.”’ 


Seed Corn and ils Preparation.—Judge 
Buel states that “the twelve rowed corn 
called the Dutton corn is the earliest for field 
culture that we know of, and we think it the 
best. We have raised it sixteen years, and 
the crop has never been injured by the early 
frosts. It has been widely disseminated, 
and seed, we psesume, may be obtained in 
almost every county in the Northern States.” 
Tais kind of corn is, probably, the same with 
the Lathrop or Phinney corn, There is 
also, an early sort of corn, of which a sam- 
ple was left at the Seed Store of the N. E, 
Farmer, by Mr. Adams of Newbury, Mass., 
called the Clarke corn, see N. E. Farmer, 
vol. xv. p. 241. A sort of corn introduced 
by Hon. O. Fiske, is recommended by Capt. 
Coffin of Newburyport, N. E. Farmer, vol. 
xiii. p. 282. How many of these sorts are 
the same, or whether any of them are iden- 
tical with others bearing different names, we * 
cannot say, but most or all may be had at 
the Seed Store of the N. E, Farmer. With 
regard to the preparation of the seed, the 
practice of Judge Buel, as stated in the last 
Cultivator, “is turn upon the seed, the even- 
ing before planting, water nearly in a bong 
state. This thoroughly saturates the A 
induces an incipient germination, and causes 
the corn to sprout quick. The.next morning 
we take half a pint of tar for half a bushel of 
seed, put it into an iron vessel with water, 
and heat it till the tar is dissolved, and the 
liquid becomes tar water. It is than t 
upon the seed and well stirred. It adhe’ 
to the grain, and gives it a thin transparent 
coating. ‘The tar serves a double purpose ; 
it prevents an excess of moisture one 
and rotting the seed, if the weather or 
are cold and wet ; and it preserves it from 
the depredations of birds, &c., which prey 
upon it. After the seed is taken from the 
steep, where we never leave it more than 15 
hours, as much ground gypsum is mixed with 
it as will adhere to the kernels. The gyp- 
sum prevents the kernels from we to 
each other, and favors the after growth of the 
crop. Ashes or lime may be substituted for 


